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A SONG OF THE NORTH. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH DOTEN. 


“ Thou rulest the waves, O God.” 


“ Away! away!” cried the stout Sir Jobn, 


«* While the blossoms are on the 


trees ; 


For the summer is short, and the time speeds on, 


As we sail for the Northern Seas. 


Ho! gallant Crozier, and brave Fitz James! 


We will start the world I trow 


When we find a way through the Northern Seas, 


That never was found till now! 
A good, stout ship is the Erebus 
As ever unfurled a sail, 


And the Terror will match with as brave a one, 


As ever outrode a gale.” 


So they bid farewell to their pleasant homes, 


To the bills and valleys green, 


With three hearty cheers for their native isle, 


And three for the Eaglish Queen. 
They sped away beyond cape and bay, 
Where the day and night are one,— 


Where the hissing light in the heavens grew bright, 


And flamed like a midaight sun. 


There was naught below save the fields of snow, 


That stretched to the icy pole ; 


And the Esquimanux in his strange canoe, 


Was the only living soul! 
Along the coast, like a giant host, 
The glittering icebergs-frowned ; 


Or they met on the main, like a battle plain, 


And crashed with a fearful sound ! 


The seal and the bear, with a curious stare, 


Looked down from the frozen heights ; 


And the stars‘in the skies, with great wild eyes, 


Peered out from the Northern Lights. 
itz James, 


The gallant Crozier, and the brave 
And even the stout Sir Joba, 


Felt a doubt like a chill, through their warm hearts thrill. 


As they urged the good ships on. 


They sped them away, beyond cape and bay 


Where even the tear-drops freeze ; 


But no way was found, by strait or sound, 


To sail through the Northern Seas; 


They sped them away, beyoad cape and bay, 
And they sought, but they sought in vain! 
For ne way was found through the ice around 


To retorn to their homes again. 


But the wild waves rose, and the waters froze, 


Til} they ciosed like a prison wall ; 


And the icebergs stood, in the silent flood, 


Like jailers grim od tall! 

- O, God! O, God !—it was hard to die, 
In that prison houee of ice ! 

For what was fame, or a mighty name, 
When life was the fearfui price. 


The gallant Crozier, and the brave Fitz-James, 


And even the stout Sir John, 


Had a secret dread, and their hopes all fled, 


As the weeks and months passed on. 


Then the Ice-king came, with his eyes of flame, 


And looked on the fated crew ; 


His chilling breath was as cold as death, 


And it pierced their warm hearts through! 


A heavy sleep that was dark and deep, 
Came over their weary eyes, 


And they dreamed strange dreams of the hills and streams, 


And the blue of their native skies. 


The Christmas chimes, of the good old times, 


Were heard in each dying ear, 


And the darling feet, and the voices sweet, 


Of their wives and children dear! 
But it faded away--away—away ! 

Like a sound on a distant shore ; 
And deeper and deeper came the sleep, 

Till they slept to wake no more! 


The road is alive with sleighs, 

Beaux from the neighbouring dells, 
Dashing away in style, 

With bevies of rustic belles! 


Away on the frozen pond, 
Touched with the morning’s red ; 
The idle men of the town, 
Are skating with arms outepread. 


The children going to school, 

With slates, and satchels of books, 
Pelt each other along, 

And slide on the wayside brooks. 


And a string of the larger boys, 

D ng their sleds behind, 

Are bing, and coasting down 
The hills, with the of wind! 


And as far as the eye can reach, 
Stretching away from sight ; 

The world is buried in snow, 
White, nothing but white | 


LUCY’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
Seventeen rosebuds in a ring, 
Thick with sister-flowers beset, 
In a fragrant coronet, 
Lucy’s servants this day bring. 
Be it the birthday wreath she wears ; 
Fresh and fair, and symbolling 
The young number of her years, 
The soft blushes of her spring ! 


Types of Love, and Youth and Hope, 
onsiant friends your mistress greet ; 
Be you ever pure and sweet, 
Growing lovelier as you ope! 
Cherished nursling, fenced about 
By fond care, and tended so, 
Scarce you’ve heard of storm without, 
Thorns that bite, or winds that blow. 


Kindly has your life begun, 
And we pray that Heaven may send 
To our flow’ret a bright sun, 
A warm summer, a sweet end: 
And, where’er her dwelling place, 
May she decorate her home ; 
Still expanding into bloom, 
And developing ia grace. 


—_———_~.—_— 


THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


This complete account of one of the wonders of the world has been partially 
anticipated in our colamns ; bat it is so neatly written and withal so interesting, 
that we believe it will be acceptable to our readers,—Ed.¢Alb. 

A few years ago a party of naturalists, proceeding in a boat by some 
unexplored river in South America, came avy Seay: a floral specimen 
which filled them with amazement and delight. They beheld, peacefull 
floating upon the waters, a lily of sach gigantic proportions that its petals 
could not be embraced by the outstretched arms, and whose boat-like 
leaves were able to support the full weight ofa man. Extraord as this 
discovery was considered at the time, no one could have i ned the 
train of events to which it was destined to give rise ; that the sudden sur- 
prisal of this Brobdignagian flower in its native wilds, where for thou- 
sande —f years it had blown unseen by man, would be the immediate cause 
of a nev. order of architecture—yet so it is. When the Victoria Regia lily 
was brought to this country, and removed to the princely grounds of 
Chatsworth, it was found necessary to build a conservatory purposely for 
its accommodation ; this conservatory was constructed by Mr. Paxton of 
glass and iron, the first of its kind ever erected ; and this little house of 
glass was the first fruit of that mother thought which reared the gleaming 
arch, and stretched the vast arcades upon the emerald sod in Hyde-park, 
and which is now filling all the importemt capitals in Europe and America 
with palaces of crystal, such as we read of only in old fairy tales. 

Strange thought, a gardener, tending lovingly upon a flower, suddenly 
rears a marvellous palace beneath a wondering nation’s eyes, and rises up 
a belted knight beneath his sovereign lady’s hand. If such a thing had 
happened in the old days of the Persian, Hafiz would have sung that the 
spirit of beauty in the flower had thus rewarded the gardener for his watch- 
fulness, and perchance the poet would have spoken but the words of truth 
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the top of Dulwich Wood, where it has 
3000 railway, where it has a fron 
chosen for the new building was of course on the very brow oF 
from which point London and Westminster and the 
clearly visible from the back gallery, whilst the front galleries 
all the gardened richness of Kent and the sea beyond. 
Here, then, in the very lap of English rural scenery, the first 1 
the new palace was raised in 1852, the inscription on which will its 
tale to future ages, when the tooth of time shall have brought this noble 
fabric to the ground. . Here it is :— 
THIS COLUMN, 
THE FIRST SUPPORT OP 
THE CRYSTAL PALAOCB, 
A BUILDING OF PURBLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURS, 
DESTINED TO THE REOREATION AND INSTRUCTION OF 
THE MILLION, 
WAS ERECTED ON THE 5TH DAY OF 
avueust, 1852, 
IN THE 16TH YBAR OF THE REIGN 
OF HBR MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
BY SAMUEL LAING, BSQ., M.P., ; » 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. — \ 
The original structure of which this colamn forms a was ‘ 
design of Sir Joseph Paxton pth swe Fox, Snead aga and dns and ede 
Hyde-park, where it received the contributions of all nations, 
AT THE WORLD'S EXHIBITION, ; 
In Tay YRAR ’ 
Or Lorp 


Will modestly discover be Sosa ‘tae 
you knew A 


That of yourself which 

The address of the chairman on this occason showed the note 
which the undertaking was commenced. “And truly,” said he, “w, 
consider the work which has this dxy been fermally comm , it ig ne 
light enterprise which lies before us. Formet ages have 
enough, and many of them of surpassing magnificence. We have 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon, the colossal p temples of Eg 
and the gorgeous structures of Niaeveh and Pe Many of us have 
seen the scattered fragments of Nero’s golden palace on the Palatin 
and the vast ruins which still speak so magnificently of the deu 
imperial Rome. But what were all these palaces, and how wel 
constructed? They were raised by the spoils of captive nations,. 
forced labour of myriads of slaves, to gratify the caprice or vanity ¢ 

‘© our age has been reserved the privi of 

Yes, the structure of which the 


and soberness, for nature in her flowers gives man his subtlest sense of 


O, the sailor’s wife, and the sailor’s childs 


They weep and watch, and pray ; 


And the Lady Jane, she will hope in vain, 


As the long years pass away ! 


The gallant Crozier and the brave Fitz-James, 


And the good Sir Joho have found, 
An open way, to a quiet bay, 
And a Port where all are bound! 


Let the waters roar, on the ice bound shore, 


That circles the frozen pole ; 


But there is no sleep, and no grave so deep, 


That can hold the human soul. 


From the Lily of the Valley, for 1854, 


SNOW. 


The snow that threatened to fall, 
Has fallen the live long night ; 
The hills, the hollows, the plains, 


Are white, nothing but white 


The hedges are bent to earth, 
The trees and the bushes all, 

While a billowy drift bas hid 
The fence and garden wall. 


The men are out on the lawn, 
Clearing away the snow, 
Shouting with ail their might, 

Hailing the farm below. 





form, and proffers him her most gorgeous and ever varying palette. 

The glorious fabric of 1851, which held within its fragile walls the art- 
products of the world, no longer flashes like a wall of fire at sunset be- 
tween the elm-trees of Hyde-park. The spot on which it stood is emerald 
bright with untrodden grass; of the dusty millions who once thronged its 
floors, no trace is left behind. The elm trees that stood in the nave, and 
on whose topmost boughs the civilized world looked down, have come 
forth again, sickly and sapless, from their msg oemets , and stand out 
in the plain once more, doubtless on clear nights to tell to the listening 
trees around the many strange things they have seen whilst taken into the 
company of men, The pete across the park, which from narrow sheep 
tracks suddenly swelled into huge dusty roadways underneath the broad 
rivers of people that rolled towards the palace, have shrunk into their 


narrow channels as of old, and not a sign is left of the World’s Fair of 


1851, and of its marvellous “Palace of Art.” The stranger, however, 
standing beneath the Grecian gateway of the park, and within rifle range 
of its old site, may again behold it, lying like “a huge leviathan many a 
rood” upon a distant hill-side in Surrey. 

We need not here enter into the old controversy whether the people 
were to retain their own palace in their own park, or whether they should 
not, because certain persons would thereby have the view from their 
drawing-room windows interrapted—that matter is settled, and all cir- 
cumstances considered, it is well it is, for had it been otherwise, the peo- 
ple would have lost a portion of their park, instead of gaining a fresh one, 
and half the fruits of Paxton’s genius would have remained undeveloped. 
The palace has arisen, phoenix-like, far more beautiful than ever, and in 
exchange for an ordinary hill-side, the gardener of the lily has revived 
another Eden for us at its foot. 

The method in which the building was saved from destruction is worthy 
of record, as it affords an instance of the “ pluck” of English men of busi- 
ness, and of the confidence entertained by them that the people of England 
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at of view in Hyde Park. Again, in addition to this new arrangement 
@f the old design, the building has gained two wings, which stretch out 
at right angles from either end of the palace, and beyond are lofty towers 
of crystal, rising to a height of 230 feet. On the tops of these towers will 
be vast reservoirs of water, supplying sufficient pressure to drive the high- 
est fountains in the palace and garden. 
Returning, however, to the palace proper, a glance convinces the spec- 
tator that even the huge structure of 1851 has grown mightily in all its 
rticns. The nave is now arched, and there are three transepts, The 
vadition of transepts to the ends of the building has the effect of bringing 
the whole fabric together, and of enabling the mind to measure it with a 
glance. A very great improvement has also been made by recessing the 
ends of the transepts looking over the garden, to a depth of 24 feet in the 
great central one, and of 17 feet in the two others ; this expedient affords 
masses of shadow to the otherwise plain wall of glass, and avoids the ugly 
e of the old flat termination of the transept, which looked mar- 
wahoaiy like the end of a trunk. A very great addition, also, is the im- 
position of low, square towers at the junctions of nave and transepts. 
The interior gives a still better idea of the enlargement which the pa- 
has uo , even than the exterior. The nave, by reason of its 
circular roof, is 44 feet higher than the old one, and is upwards of 120 feet 
wide. The monotonous effect produced by the long perspective of = 
which in the old building fell too close upon one another towards its end, 
has been avoided by advancing, every 72 feet, pairs of columns (24 feet 
) eight feet into the nave. By this means the length of the nave 
be better measured by the eye, and when the pillars become clothed 
with cree ing lants, the charming gradations of light and shade produced 
by the side] ts, as they checquer the long arcade of living green, will 
have a beautiful effect. The transepts are also enlarged, the centre one 
being 120 feet wide by 194 feet high, and the side ones 150 feet high by 72 
feet wide. The effect of the new nave viewed from end to end is astound- 
and ted as it will be by Owen Jones, with a yet bolder brush than 
combination of primary colours will give it (if we may judge 
whole by the part completed) the effect of a vast tunnel of rainbows 
off into the pearly glowing hue of an opal cave—this colour will 
through the green tracery of leaves and trailing stems, and the effect 
be gorgeous beyond conception. Whilst we write, the bare glass and 
skeleton is gradually being clothed with all the beauties of Nature 
The ground-floor, a solid and stupendous structure, composed 
umn, and girder, and massive brick-work, is ready to receive the 
inery and the engines ready to move it. ‘Sir Joseph Paxton’s Tun- 
” which is a wide underground passage, running the whole length ot 
building, deetined for the convenience of the work-people, is nearly 
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floor itself north of the central transept (which is entirely glazed) swarms 
with foreign artizans. In this portion of the building, art in its thousand 
different phases is to be exhibited to the spectator. In the old palace 
temporary tions of wood and cloth marked off the different courts, 
and the visitor could have poked his stick from the Mediaval chamber 
into the Canada department ; but in the new building all will be durable 
and permanent. A dozen structures of solid brick have taken the place 
of the calico canopies of 1851; and the curious spectator, as he traverses 
the galleries, looks down by turns upon the roof and court-yard of a Pom- 
zone house, the massive capitals and entablatares of Egyptian palaces, 

solemn g'oom of an Assyrian hall, the light beauties of a Greek corri- 
dor, and the gorgeous walls of some court of the Alhambra. 

But let us rather descend and see what Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt 
have desigaed for the architectural instruction of the multitude, ‘and 
whilst we pass the massive halls and lengthened vestibules, let us note 
how, since the earliest recorded time, the genius of different nations has 
stamped its image on enduring stone. As we enter the building from the 
Dalwich road by the grand entrance of the central transept, on the lett 
hand lie the Nineveh courts.* It will be scarcely nec to say that 
these apartments are placed first in the splendid suite we shall have to 
traverse, because they come first in chronological order. In these apart- 
ments the visitors will be shown not merely the detached casts of the 
d slabs which tell the stories of monarchs who lived whilst the 
sible was being written, not only the fac-similes of the very winged bulls 

bas, which perchance the robe of Sennacherib has often swept as he 
went forth to battle, or which must have stood as grim sentinels of the 
— through which Sardanapalus carried his incendiary torch; but 
very audience-chamber (100 feet long by 48 broad) of the Assyrian 
ooamale will be presented to us just as it stood in all its magnificence 
3500 bps ago. To Mr. Fergusson is given the task of constructing this 
ehamber and its courts, and of presenting to the stream of visitors, which 
will flow perhaps for centuries through them, a perfect likeness of the 
dwellings of those dread monarchs we read of in the Book of Kings. Mere 
fancy will not be allowed to enter into these revivals; when Mr. Layard 
first broke through the sand mounds which were piled over a long lost 
civilization, enough remained of the brickwork, the dimensions and co- 
louring of these very chambers, to enable the srtist to revive them in the 
exact image of their original appearance. Around the walls the pictured 
history of Assyria, now exhibited in disjointed slabs, in the British Mu- 
seum and in the Louvre, will be displayed, and the vast winged bulls and 
lions will flank the portals as of old, and the exact casts of the very throne 
on which Sardanapalus, and perhaps a long line of ancestors, were once 
seated, the curious spectators will be enabled to inspect as narrowly as 
the coronation-chair of Queen Victoria in Westminster Abbey. 

From the Assyrian chambers we are transported at once to Egypt, and 
the perspective of mighty columns, crowned with palm-tree capitals, takes 
us onward in the stream of history to the time of Cheops. r. Bonomi, 
whose long residence in Egypt, and whose knowledge of her architecture, 
at once pointed him out as the fit artist to preside over these restorations, 
has reconstructed on a reduced scale the temple of Abousaimbul with 
its gigantic guardian deities cut out in the solid rock. A model of one of 
these statues, in a sitting postare, nearly 70 feet in height, will be placed 
in the gave. Here also the architectural student will find representations 
of the different orders of columns, 20 feet in height, to be found in the yet 
standing temples of io. Egypt. Copies of the hieroglyphics and 
statues to be seen in the British Museum and the Louvre, and subjects 
taken from tombs, temples, and other buildings, engraved upon the walls, 
will also engage his attention. Not merely bold, glaring plaster casts 
here will meet the eye, but the gorgeous colouring of the old Egyptian 
artists, which still remains in the unexposed chambers as vivid as when 
first laid on. I¢ is strange how entirely ignorant the public has hitherto 
been be go to oe ag eee peng y of the ancients. The 
prevalent ides seems to be, that the dull gray of fo England is the 
classical colour for all massive buildings. But every dar shows us how 
erroneous this opinion is. Owen Jones never used the positive colours so 
boldly as the artists who adorned the ancient temples of Egypt. The 
frieze of the Parthenon was coloured, and some of the finest pieces of 


Greek statuary bear evident marks of the brush. 
From the massive simplicity of the Egyptian architecture, and the 
strange though pure formula of her statuary, the visitor passes into the 
Greek court, beautiful with innumerable statues. And here we must 
repeat what we have before said of these courts, the spectator sees not 
merely a reproduction of the marbles of the British Museum, but a col- 
we of casts from the most precious works of art of the civilized world. 
Messrs. Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt set out upon a roving art 
tion through Europe, in search of whatever it contained of rarity 
Ronety they were backed by two powerful letters of credit, one from 
Y then Foreign Secretary, Lord Malmesbury, to the different European 
“7 the other from the chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, au- 
oes the expenditure of £40,000 upon the objects of their mission ; 
two such powerful persuaders it need not be wondered at that the 
doors of every sovereign, and the galleries of most museums, were 
open to these gentlemen and the small army of modellers in their 
pay. By these means, and by a judicious system of exchange with our 
own British Museum, they were enabled to return loaded with the richest 
cole European art, both ancient and modern ; and it cannot be denied 
the artizan who will pay hereafter his shilling and pace these splen- 
did galleries, will see-more of the fine arts of Europe than any nobleman 
who goes “the grand tour” at the cost of thousands; and not only will 
he see more of what is good, but he will see nothing that is bad, for the 
good = has been separated from out the heaps of chaff that cumber 
even the best of continental galleries. Of these rarities we shall point 
out as we proceed some of the principal, as a mere mention of their names 
will prove to those oe with continental galleries the pains and 
taste with which they have been selected, and to the uninitiatel a guide 
to whatever is most curious or beautiful. , 





* This, the nal arrangement, has since been altered— the Assvri 
bers now oecupying the extreme horthern end of the nave—an ee: 
which we regret, as it breaks the regular chronological arrangement at fir. t 


@esigued, and which we prefer to keep in this paper, 








the Farnese Hercules and Flora, the Diana of V«!letri, and the Venus of 
Metis. The life-sized groups will include the principal works from the 
Ladovici Villa, Greek works that are very little known, classical animals, 
including the Florentine dog and boar, the Torso Belvidere, the celebrated 
uestrian group from the gallery of Munich and several others. One side 
of the long gallery will adorned with casts of the Elgin marbles re- 
stored, and with the blue backgroand and varied colours of the originals, 
an addition which adds vigour to the seulpture. The monumental pieces 
from the Partbenop, the most wonderful statues in the world, will be 
found here, and an entire angle of the temple of Theseus is to be 
erected. Of course all the well known statues will take their places 
in these courts, which will be decorated and painted in the purest Greek 
taste. 
Passing to the Roman Court, the student will immediately see how the 
Greek teaching was modified by national habits and tastes. Among the 
works to be found here will be the collossal equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius from the Capito!, the Apollo Belvedere, and all the best Roman 
statues, together with the Medici, Borghesi, and Vatican vases, many co- 
lossal busts, including the Jupiter Seraphus, and the finest known sarco- 
phagi. Among the bassi relievi is that from the arch of Titus, represen- 
ting the celebrated Jewish Captivity, with the Jewish vessels of the Temple. 
Here, also, will be erected acomplete model of the Roman Forum, 15 feet 
long ; a restoration of the Coliseum, 12 feet long 5 and a model of the 
Temple of Neptune at Paestum ; and a curious collection of casts of gems, 
from the antiques in all the museums of Europe. Excellent photographs 
will also adorn this court, illustrative of the present condition of the build- 
ings and works of Roman art, together with copies of buildings of Venice, 
and of the Roman remains to be found in France. The courts of the 
Alhambra, in the Moresqfe style, follow the Roman department. This 
portion of the building constitutes its extreme northern end, and is to be 
used as a place of refreshment. Here Owen Jones is to culminate. It 
would be impossible to conceive a more gorgeous apartment than we shall 
have in the Hall of Justice, with its roof, a hanging honeycomb of gold 
and richly-blended colour. The construction of its gorgeous vaulting in 
the original is a wonder in itself, the whole being composed of 5000 self- 
supporting pieces. Next to the Hall of Justice will be the Court of Lions, 
open of course at the top, and surrounded by a colonnade of Moresque ar- 
chitecture. The floors of marble, the pillars and entablatures of jasper 
and mosaic, green predominating—the effect of this splendid court will 
be that of coolness to the eye, whilst the alabaster fountains, sending sil- 
ver streams into the air, will produce a grateful atmosphere to the flushed 
sight-seer, who will repair hither to eat his ice beneath luxuriant orange 
trees, brilliant with their golden fruit. 

Crossing from the extreme north-western corner of the building to the 
north-eastern, we enter the Byzantine court, which will be filled with 
fragments of various friezes, bassi relievi, columns, &c., mostly modelled 
from works in France and Lombardy, that afford the best idea of this pe- 
culiar style of art. Stiff and pedantic as it was, and utterly wanting in 
all that grace which marked the revival of Roman art, consequent upon 
the recovery of the ancient Greek sculpture, it is yet interesting, and pos- 
sessed of a certain truthfulness, which will attract the attention of the ar- 
tistic mind. Here the pre-Raffaelite will find a constant field for his in- 
dividualizing tone of mind. Nothing is idealized: the figures, the dra- 
pery, the very ornaments of the sculptors and the painters of this period 
of art, seem to be taken from nature, without selection—they are in fact 
portraits of the most minute kind. Nevertheless, throughout everything 
they did, a certain disagreeable formula always obtained, which cannot be 
overlooked. 

Close to this court will be found the space devoted to medieval arcbi- 
tecture. Here we shall have specimens of the most curious Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Norman remains, gathered from the principal cathedrals of the 
Continent and of England. Viewed under a subdued light, the student 
will here see the most beautiful and characteristic forms of early church 
architecture. The antique ornaments and vessels of the Catholic worship 
will also be reproduced, to prove what exquisite taste existed among the 
artists in the pay of the Church, whilst all outside her pale was barbarism 
and darkness. These courts will be so arranged as to show the progress 
of the different cognate style of art, so that we shall be able to trace from 
the Byzantine, the Anglo-Norman, and the Early Gothic. At the end 
of the spacious court in which so many styles will be collected, we 
shall have cool and shady cloisters, and in foreign art the finest works 
of the Pisani; among these will be found the large altar of the Church 
of Or San Michele, in Florence, the greatest work of Andrea Orcagna. 
Of all these courts, however, the next that we enter, the Cinque Cento 
Court, will afford specimens of precious art most novel to the mass of 
Englishmen. The very doors of this space will be fitted with copies from 
Genoa of the most elaborate works of the different artists of this period, 
and when we begin to enumerate the riches ready for the interior we 
almost fear for our space. The principal of these will be a most elaborate 
window from the Certosa of Pavia, andthe door-jamb of the entrance 
doorway of the Certosa, a work nearly twenty feet high, consisting of 
elaborate pilasters, including alti relievi by Bambaya, the most minute 
and astonishing relievi in existence. Then there will be three arches 
from the cloister Maggiore of the same building, to be reproduced in terre 
cotta, similar to the original, and making up a twenty-four feet bay of the 
court; the entire end of the monument of Jan Galeazzo Visconti, in the 
Certosa, which is an astonishing sample of carved work in marble, and 
various specimens of the finest Venetian architecture, and the entire 
frieze of the Hospital of Pistojia, representing the acts of Mercy. These 
works will chiefly’enrich the walls of the court, whilst in the middle there 
will be the finest works of Ghiberti, from Florence, including the gates 
of the Baptistery, said by Michael Angelo “to be wortky to be the gates 
of Paradise. The Nymph of Fontainebleau, executed by Cellini for Fran- 
rad the First ; and famous works by Donatello, Jean Goujon, and Germain 

ilon. 

The next court is that of the 16th and 17th century work, which will 
contain Elizabethan and Flemish architecture specimens of the Renais- 
sance, and the finest works of the revived classical period, by Michael 
Angelo and others; the figures from the Medici Chapel, the Pieta from St 
Peter’s, and the Christ from the Church of the Minerva. After the 17th 
century, no country seems to have produced a national architecture; re- 
vivals instead of invention appear to have obtained everywhere since that 
time. The long series of rich forms which, from an early period, changed 
with almost every century, here suddenly stop—a significant fact in the 
history of architecture, significantly set before the people by this method 
of arrangement. The court of modern sculpture follows, and fills up the 
dreary void. The series is to commence with Canova’s works, of which 
there will be eleven, including the two colossal Lions from the tomb of 
Pope Rezzonico, at St. Peter’s; the ‘finest efforts of Thorwaldsen, inclu- 
ding the colossal Christ from Copenhagen ; and the best works of Gibson, 
Wyatt, Tenerani (Canova’s most favourite pupil), Benzoni, Rinaldi, Mac- 
dowell, and of a number of foreign artists resident in Rome. 

A worthy and fitting termination to this grand architectural march and 
procession of art, will be the portrait gallery—or, as the Germans would 
cal it, the Valhal!a--which will contain the great men of every age and 
country. Towards this collection, upwards of three hundred busts, and 
several colossal and life-sized statutes have already been obtained, inclu- 
ding busts of celebrated Americans by Hiram Power. There is something 
noble in this idea of collecting together the effigies of the great intellec- 
tual captains of the world. Bavaria may have her Valhalla, and France 
her Pantheon, but England, instead of retaining her old isolation, bas 
grown so fast that she can afford to be cosmopolitan, and to place beside 
her own undoubted men of genius those of every foreign land. The fu- 
ture visitor, wearied to satiety by the magnificent scene the Exhibition 
has offered him, after having gazed upon the masterpieces of art and the 
grand results of science, might well feel for a moment revived at finding 
himself among this goodly company ; and as he passes in review those 
ponderous brows, and those eyes which seem bent on goals far beyond the 
ken of ordinary men, he will not be able to avoid paying due honour to 
this high company, which, in all corners of the world, from the remotest 
time up to the living present, has been the main instruments in lifting 
man from the condition of a savage, and in contributing to the erection of 
this gorgeous palace and its precious furniture. 

As we leave the northern portion of the nave, and enter its southern 
half, we pass from the region of pure art, and come upon the economical 
and trading portion of the building—-the grand bazaar, or world’s fair, in 
which England will enter the lists, as in the ola Exhibition, against the 
whole world. 

We must not, however, omit to mention the Pompeian House erected 
to the left hand of the’ south-east-transept entrance. This structure is 
modelled exactly after a house found in Pompeii. As the visitor enters 
the compuvium, or open court, he is immediately struck with the beauty 
of the building. The beautifal cornices, supported by the outspread 
wings of angels, and the exquisite painting upon the walls of the main 
court itself, and of the chambers or cubicula opening from it, shows us 
how refined must have been the taste of the people of this buried city. 
Italian artists have covered almost every inch of the walls with designs 

from the original, and here we have the most complete facsimile of 





whilst the elegantly designed cornice is of the most delicate blue 
and white. Passing between the pillars of the peristyle, we see the 
Tricliniam a beautiful chamber which is to be used as a refreshment 
room for this end of the building. The walls are covered like those 
of the other parts of the building, with fanciful designs and figures paint- 
ed in disiemper. On the occasion of her Majesty's last visit to the 
palace, this apartment was used asa refreshment :oom for the accom- 
modation of herself and suite, and excited the admiration of the whole. 
party. : ; 

The ornamentation of the interior of this building gives an excellent 
idea of the peculiar combination of colours the Romans used in their 
decoration. Thus the ground colour of some portion of the walls is black, 
others again are chrome yellow, and throughout tints are used which are 

aliarly Roman. The court of this building has a very curious effect 
rom the gallery, as the spectator looks down through au open roof of 
Pompeian tiles into the brilliant court below.--Conc/usion next week. 





A STORY OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 


Let us in idea go back two centuries and a half, and step into the pre- 
sence-chamber of Queen Elizabeth. The walls are hung with rich tapestry, 
while the floor is strewed with fresh hay. At the door leading to the 
queen’s apartments stauds an usher dressed in velvet, with a gold chain 
around his neck, the badge of his office. In the chamber may be seen, be- 
sides, a great number of councillors, officers of the crown, and clergymen 
of high rank—for the queen, after giving passing audience to those pre- 
sent, proceeds to chapel, the day being a holiday of the church. 

The mid-doors are thrown open, and the coming of the queen is an- 
nounced. Gentlemen, barons, earls, and knights of the garter, all richly 
dressed and bareheaded, are the first to enter the presence-chamber from 
her apartments. They are followed by the lord-chancellor, bearing the 
seals in a silk purse; and on each side of him walks a nobleman—one 
bearing the royal sceptre, and the other the sword of state in & crimson 
scabbard. Queen Elizabeth follows. A small golden crown is upon her 
bead, and rests upon a profusion of thick curled bair, of a colour too deeply 
sanguine to countenance her early flatterers when they called the hue 
golden. The locks now worn by Elizabeth are, however, but a close imi- 
tation of what her natural tresses were in her younger days. Rich pearls 
hang from her ears, and a necklace of fine jewels is thrown over her 
shoulders. A white silk robe, bordered with large pearls, adorrs her per- 
son, and the long train is borne by a marchioness of the realm. Elizabeth 
is now, as has been hinted, past the meridian of her days, yet is her gait 
erect and majestic, and her small dark eye retains its clear and vivid ex- 
pression. A sharpening of the lines of her naturally acute lineaments is 
all that speaks of the advance of years. 

On the occasion when this scene, here described in the present tense, 
was to be witnessed, foreign ministers were in the presence chamber, and 
te each Elizabeth spoke in his own language, whether that were Spanish 
or Italian, French or Dutch. Withersoever she turned her eye, all knelt 
down before her. Whosoever had the honour of a word trom her, re- 
mained kneeling, unless the great queen raised him. She passed along 
slowly through the large chamber, conversing to those on one side and 
another, and sometimes receiving strangers presented by the usher. She 
came at length toa gentleman advanced in years, who knelt at her look. 
He was richly dressed, but not in the robes of office or nobility. “Ha!” 
said the queen, stretching out her hand, and raising this personage ; “ our 
good citizen, Sir John Spencer. Welcome! Thou wert informed of our 
wish to converse with thee!” 

“TI had the honour,” answered the citizen, “ to receive your majesty’s 
commands to that effect.’ 

“Thou hast ever indeed, good Sir John, regarded our slightest wish as 
a command,” continued Elizabeth ; * and well thy loyalty beseems thee. 
Thou hast paid dearly, too, for thy affectionate regard to our person.”’ 
The old citizen sighed as if involuntarily, showing well that he understood 
the queen’s allusion. She went on, however, to refer more plainly to the 
subject, while all around fell respectfully back, marking her low tones, 
“It was while an attendant on our train that my young Lord Compton 
first saw thy daughter, and the issue was the rash marriage which thou de- 
plorest. Sir John, we would remedy the evil thou hast sustained.’”?” The 
face of the citizen-knight grew suddenly flushed, and then left him paler 
than before. He knelt down after a moment of apparently agitated 
thought, and said, in a low and hurried voice : “ I hope--I trust your ma- 
jesty does not mean to lay your commands on me to pardon”’—— The 
queen interrupted him. 

“ Listen to us, Sir John Spencer. Your paternal resentment will be 
respected by us. It is a favour which we have now to require of thee, 
and the granting of which may partly remedy the misfortune which you 
have suffered. An infant boy has somewhat strangely fallen to our par- 
ticular guardianship. He is of such rank and birth that we conceive thee 
to be a fitter person to act as his sponsor than any of the nobles of our 
court. Thy civic position suits thee much more for serving the future for- 
tunes of this boy ; and, God’s bread, Sir John, thou shalt have a queen 
for a partner in the office.’ 

Doubt had gradually disappeared from the citizen's brow during this 
speech, and had been supplanted by a feeling of the highest gratification, 
as was clear and apparent in his looks. “ Your majesty,’’ eaid he, ‘* does 
me an honour which Kings might be proud of. And by my life, madam, 
I shall prove, by my conduct to the boy, that your majesty has not so 
honoured one who is ungrateful for it. I have no child.” continued the 
citizen, more slowly—*“ I have no child now, and my godson shall supply 
the place which has been wilfully vacated.” The queen was obviously 
pleased with what had passed. As she lookd on Sir John, who had cast. 
down his eyes in closing his speech, there was a sparkle of passing plea- 
sure in her quick dark eye. 

“ Farewell for the present, Sir John Spencer,” said she; “ due tidings 
shall reach thee when it becomes necessary to assume thy new duties.” 
The knight stooped to kiss the hand extended to him, and the queen 
passed on, leaving the citizen to follow, and finally werd his way home- 
wards. 

Sir John Spencer, commonly called “ Rich Spencer,” wasin his day the 
wealthiest and most influential citizen of London. The mayoralty and 
shrievalty had been both served by him more than once, we believe. He 
was a great favourite with the queen, being noted for his public-spirited- 
ness, and his anxiety to sustain the honour of his sovereign and his cour- 
try. Such a feeling was peculiarly evinced by the opulent cloth-worker, 
as he was by profession, on the occasion of the Marquis of Rosny’s visit 
to Eagland, as ambassador from Henry IV. of France to Elizabeth. The 
Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Sully was lodged and entertained by Sir 
John in the most sumptuous manner, at his own private cost. He was 
understood to be worth a million sterling, and bad but one child, a daugh- 
ter, his sole heiress. Having fixed upon a son-in-law in his own rank in 
life, the worthy citizen had been deeply irritated by the elopement of his 
daughter with the young Lord Compton ; and though at the period refer - 
red to in our story, more than a year had elapsed since the event, Sir 
John’s anger seemed to have been increased rather than diminished by the 
lapse of time. Variousattempts had been made to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, but unsuccessfully. So stood the family affairs of Sir John’ 
Spencer, when good Queen Bess intimated her wish to honour him in the 
manner related. 

Of that honour the citizen continued to think with pride, up to the time 
of his receiving a message from the queen, requiring a second visit from 
him at Greenwich Palace. Thither, accordingly, Sir John wended his way, 
meditating how he might best shew, in a marked manner, his sense of the 
high favour bestowed on him by the queen, When ushered into the pre- 
sence of the latter, he found her with a goodly company of ladies and 
courtiers; and in presence, also, was her majesty’s household chaplain. 
“ Welcome, Sir John,” said the queen, as the citizen paid his duty on en-. 
trance ; ‘thou art punctual, yet we have been for sometime in readiness, 
The ceremony shall be private, as best befits the condition of our poor 
little charge.’ Sir John bowed in silence ; and the company, at a motion 
of the queen’s hand, proceeded to the smallchapel, where her majesty was 
accustomed to perform her private devotions. 

We shall suppose the child baptised, and the wholeceremony over. In- 
creasing the amount of the hononr, the queen gave the child the Christian 
name of “Spencer.” This unexpected circumstance, and the uncommon 
beauty of the infant, seemed to determine the knight in its favour. 
**Madam,” said he to the queen, with tears in his eyes, * I have resolved 
to shew my sense of thishonour by adopting this child, now my name-son. 
He shall be my so/e heir ; and, that no foolish relentings may afterwards 
affect this resolve, I here solemnly vow, before the holy altar, and in pre- 
sence of your majesty and this fair company, to settle irrevocably my 
estate by deed in this child’s favour, and to place it immediately in your 
majesty's possession, if you will honour me by accepting such trust.” 

The eyes of the queen sparkled with unaffected pleasure. ‘ Tis well, 
Sir Jojm Spencer,” said she ; “we are witnesses to your promise, and 
know at it will be kept.” She then turned round, and exclaimed, look- 
ing to a eide-door: “ Without there! You may enter.” In aninstant the. 
door was thrown open, and Sir John Spencer beheld his daughter, the 
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dy Com ton, and ber husband, kneeling at his feet. Before the agitated 
ition oat speak, the queen addressed him. “ Sir John, the child whom 
thou bast here adopted is thine own grandchild. Take these his parents 
also to your favour, and make this one of the happiest hours in a queen’s 


life.”’ 
se, pardon !’’ cried the weeping daughter of the 
ov ey Dorn heer - g her child rs an attendant. and 


t; “ pardon,” continued she, takin i 

be ng it in her arms—“ pardon for this child’s sake!” Sir John Spencer 
ld not resist these appeals. 

ar Heaven bless you, tay children ’ said he, embracing them by turns ; 

“J do forgive all the past; and I heartily thank her majesty, who bas 

bronght about this happy event.” 

Oar anecdote is told. Many peng 
beth, but it may be questioned if any recorded deed of hers places her 
character in a more pleasing light, than the little ruse by which she re- 
conciled Sir John Spencer and his daughter. 


—_—__— 


“THE CORNER,” LONDON. 


Few people are so serious in their amusements and so easy in their busi- 
ness transactions as the English. A Frenchman buys or sells stock or 
merchandise in gross, with the air of being engaged in a deadly duel ; 
while Capel, who concludes an affair of ten thousand pounds with appa- 
rent indifference and perfect good humour, is only to be found truly grave 
and unhappy at a ball or concert. , 

Even the Germans, the most industrious and penetrating of foreign tra- 
vellers, who dive into cellars, study life in temperance coffee houses, coal- 
heavers’ taps, and other resorts still less known but not less worth study- 
ing by the common race of travellers generally, miss an exchange or mart, 
which combines to a large class of Englishmen all the charms of gambling 
on the Bourse, of lounging on the Boulevards of Paris, the casinos and 
gardens of Hemburgh and Baden-Baden—at once a place of business and 
of speculation to the extent of hundreds of thousands ; while to an unlim- 
ited number who neither huy nor bet, it is a regular promenade and lounge 
at least twice a week. 

This place, hitherto overlooked@y book making visitors from abroad, is 
Tattersall’s—the Garraway’s of horses, and the Stock Exchange of racing 
men ; where the supporters of two leading national institutions, for hunt- 
ing and horse-racing, most do congregate. 

Piccadilly has been widened and beautified, the Green Park drained, 
levelled, and cleared of encroaching houses and gardens, St. George’s 
Hospital has risen to keep the monuments of our victories in countenance, 
and the mean suburb of Knightsbridge and the dingy houses of Grosvenor 
Place are rapidly giving way to palaces as gorgeous as stone and stucco, 
with much money and little taste, can make them. But one cluster of 
desultory buildings, stretching their vast length many a rood between 
Belgravia and Constitution Hill, remains unchanged. Take an omnibus 
from any part of London that, will pass Hyde Park Corner. If it be Sa- 
tarday, Sunday, or Monday in the season, at any hour between one and 
four p.M., a collection of the redwaistcoated equestrian genii, who are to 
be found at the corner of every fashionable street in the London season, 
will direct your attention to the narrow and sombre avenue which other- 
wise it would be as easy to pass as any mews entrance, and which is tech- 
nically designated “ The Corner.’’ Suppose that it is Monday, the day of 
the sale of the stud of young Lord Crashington (going abroad), consist- 
ing of some forty, horses, when everything perfect, from the pony hack to 
4he dozen of thorough-bred huaters, beside two or three worn-out screws, 
are to be offered to competition. There is also a celebrated race-horse, 
sold in consequence of a dispute; a lot of well-bred yearlings, whose 
owner, having prepared his mind by twenty years of jockeying on the 
turf, the House of Commons, and the fashionable world, is about to take 
the military command of a province rather larger than France ; and the 
usual lots of animals for all uses, fit for park, field, or state carriage, 
brougham, tandem, fly, to breed from, or feed hounds. Sunday is a great 
day at Tattersall’s. The sporting aristocracy are so oppressively hamper- 
ed for time during the rest of the week, that Sunday is the only day they 
can find to buy horses and to make bets. Their Sabbath desecration we 
fully recommend to those advocates of Sabbath observance whose atten- 
tion has been hitherto confined to tea-drinkings and country excursions of 

nt-up artisans aod their stifled families. The aristocracy may have its 

day Tattersall’s unquestioned ; but the labour-ocracy must not have 
its Sunday Crystal Palace on any terms whatever. 

Tattersall’s yard—a square ill paved court, adorned in its centre with a 
painted cupola, crowned with a painted bust of George the Regent, over 
@ painted fox—is crowded on Sunday with gentle and simple. There is 
Lord Bullfinch determined to buy Brookjumper, and so is Ginger the 
horeedealer, who will ran him very bard ; Tompkins in search of # pony 
for his hittle boy ; the Earl of Fower-de-Luce, with his eye on a pair of 
greys for the Countess’s chariot ; Mr. Bullion, ready to secure Mr. Welter’s 
cob, although it cost him a check in three large figures; and Nobbler, the 
gaming-house keeper, who is on the look out for a good-looking bit of 
blood, that he may make useful either to win or lose. There they are, 
crowded together—the learned and unlearned, high-born and low-born, 
the capitalist and the adventurer, the new fledged man of fashion, and the 
broken-down gentleman—beside a host of idlers, examining each horse as 
he is brought out, with an affectation of acuteness that is truly national. 
Although there are horse buyers of all grades, the well-dressed are the 
majority. The slang style of attire has gone out. The green coat and 
top boots in which Thurtell and other murderers swaggered on the race- 
course and the betting-ring is out of fashion; and, if seen, generally 
covers some decent north country farmer. Black is the favourite wear. 
The neat-luoking quietly dressed man in patent leather boots and closely- 
cropped whiskers, whom your country cousin takes for a peer, is a horse- 
dealer. The bearded gentleman, ringed and chained, magnificent in waist- 
coats and solid jewellery, is an ex-quaker capitalist, and arm-in-arm with 
the son of a Clapham dissenter ; while sporting publicans and keepers of 
betting-lists affect a sobriety of dress and demeanour which, five-and- 
twenty years ago, would have been considered the mark of what in that 
day was known as “ A Methodist.” 

On Monday the auctioneer might, as he passes through the crowd to the 
forum, be taken for a barrister or a physician, or even for a clergyman. 
“ The Pride of Leicestershire” is brought out; a big horse. with a scanty 
mane, and no magnificence of tail, with several marks of scars and bangs 
on all legs. The Count de Volage, who is intent on carrying back some- 
thing to out-rival his friends in the Champs Elysées, is astonished to hear 
an animal of such unprepossessing appearance introduced to the audience 
in @ very few words, and in a very few minutes, with very little fuss, 
knocked down for upwards of five thousand francs. The sale goes on ; no 
noise, no fuss, no wrangling ; the auctioneer an autocrat, before whom all 
give way. To horses of priceless value, succeed others within the reach 
of all pockets—some good, some good for nothing ; Volage secures a grey 
pony, with a flowing name and tail, that steps along in a perpetual prance, 
at a tenth part of the price of the grande béte de chasse de reynard, and 
makes an oration to surrounding cads and grooms, which they don’t under- 
stand and much despise. 

Seven or eight thousand pounde’ worth of horseflesh is disposed of with 
as much sober seriousness, and not more unseemly excitement than if it 
had been a sale of old China or autographs. There are no disputes ; the 
rules prevent them ; the fashion of the place is to be respectable. The 
Boglish admiration for and imitation of lords comes out in the universa 
mutation ; when lords in top-boots attended fights, drank deep at taverns, 
and boxed in the streets, their humble followers did the like. Now black- 
coats and cyeglasses curiously fixed, are considered the correct thing. 
How can any cad venture to begin a stormy dispute when he goes into 
Tattersall’s gloomy office to pay his money, when, perhaps, a cabinet mi- 
nister is warming his back at the fire? If any excesses of language are 
ever permitted, it is in the very ancient tavern that stands within the pre- 
mises opposite the gates of the sale yard ;—a tavern, the like of which for 
thorough unchangeability of character, is not to be met with even in the 
neighbourhood of Temple Bar. One-storied, with latticed small-paned 
windows ; an ancient bench on each side the narrow portal to accommo- 
date the foot-sore groom or helper out of place, when not occupied by 
washing tubs or cooking-pots. No gin-palatial style has been permitted 
to deface either the interior or exterior of thie primitive tavern ; where 

haps the possessor of Highflyer and founder of Hyde Park Corner, 
formerly smoked the pipe of peace. The counter—guiitless of brass, and 
dark with the beer of three generations—bears the hieroglyphic carvings 
of feather weights, who have since grown into state coachmen of state 
dimensions. All is dark, dusky, cobwebby, except the beer, which enjoys 
the excellence incident to a quick draught, and critical customers. There 
is an ordinary, laid out in a supplemental apartment adorned with sport- 
ing prints, on sale days, but into the refectory I have not ventured to 







































































































acts signalise the reign of Eliza- 


penetrate. 

Truly the English love of ancient ways is to be seen in perfection at 

ne” Had the same amount of business been transacted in any 
ca 


capital, what an architectural pile, what fountains, what 
what triezes would have adorned it! What numerous government regu- 
lations would have impeded its business. How many infantry, ca- 
valry, and artillery would have guarded it; and, above all, what an ele- 
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and pheton ponies. But on certain special Sundays the yard and ave- 
nues are crammed with a multitude on anything but pious thoughts in- 
tent. On the day before the Derby or St. Leger races a long line of vebi- 
cles and led horses crowd Grosvenor Place. A lony line of anxious peers 
‘and plebeiaus, butchers. »rokers, betting-list keepers and all their para- 
sites, and all their victims ; usurers ; guardsmen and prizefighters ; cos- 
termongers and sporting parsons; Manchester mannfacturers, Yorkshire 
farmers, sham captains, ci-devant gentlemen, beardless boys, and grey- 
haired, but not venerable grandfathers, fill the narrow descent, crowd 
the yards and stables, and especially congregate around a plain brick 
barn-like building, whieh might, in apy other situation, pass for a Latter 
Day Saints’ Chapel. 

This is the great temple of Mercury or Plutus, the bourse of betting 
men—the Exchange where millions change bands in the course of the 
year. On great days a Cerberus of triple-headed acuteness, assisted bya 
couple of policemen, guards the entrance, and rebuffs the uninitiated,— 
The presence of policemen gives an official sanction to this genuine Sab- 
bath desecration, which renders it complete. At one side, divided offby 
iron gates, is the ring. where, at times, high-bred horses are exercised, 
and where now, under the shade of the trees, on a green lawn, the aristo- 
cracy of the betting world sit and balance their books, 

To be admitted within the subscription-room, and the green ring which 
is its appurtenance, two qualifications only are n —to bet and to 
pay. Politics, religion, manners, calling, are questions of no moment.— 
The vilest and the proudest meet on equal terms. Equality and fraterni- 
ty can only @xist in and be created by a spirit of gambling. The man 
on your right was boots to an inn ; the man on your left is a peer ; the 
man opposite to you keeps a gambling house ; the man behind you talk- 
ing to an M.P. has been tried, convicted, and sent to Newgate for fraud.— 
Every crime and every grade bas here its representative ; but they all 
pay honourably. The greater the ecamp the safer the bet. It is young 
sprigs of fashion aud credit who make the worst books and most lamenta- 
ble failures. Bill Jones has nothing to hope if he makes a mistake, while 
the Honourable Tom Flashley bas hopes of his father or his aunt. Lord 
Centlivre, who claims Norman descent, and is heir to forty thousand a 
year, makes up his book with these ruffians ; he associates with them in 
the ring ; he accepts their congratulations when his horse wins. Out of 
the ring he will not speak, he will not look at them, he will not allow 
them on any occasion to sit down in his presence ; but he-takes their me- 
ney when he can get it. 

The church bells are ringing, the public houses are closed, the betting 
men are shutting up their little books, and prepare for the park drive and 
Richmond dinners. The leviathan of thering, an ex-carpenter, whose 
word is good for fifty thousand pounds, takes his last ostrich-like stride 
round the flock, who look on him with envious admiration. and snubs 
a viscount, who wants less than the current odds against a favourite. A 
miserable shrunk man, who inherited an estate of ten thousand a year, 
finds a butcher’s stake preferred to his own. Languid offers to bet meet 
with equally languid answers. The field is exhausted, the ring is cleared, 
and Sunday at the Corner closes. 

This is a Sunday in London foreigners do not see, and to which the 
loudest denouncers of Sabbath desecration among their humbler brethren 
have bee hitherto, equally blind. 








BLANK BABIES IN PARIS. 


The Foundlings of Paris are an ancient community. For upwards of 
four hundred years, they have been the object of legislative enactments. 
Their earliest protectors were the clergy; and it was to the Bishop of 
Paris and the Chapter of Notre Dame that they were indebted for their 
asylum. As an hospital for their reception a building was assigned them 
at the Port l’Evéque, which was called Maison de la Créche; the word 
créche originally signifying crib or manger only, but now employed to 
designate the general reception room in the present hospital. That the 
newly- born children who were deserted by their parents might not perish 
from exposure in the public streets, a large cradle was established within 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, accessible at all hours of the day or night, 
in which infants were placed, there to attract the attention of the pious. 
This cradle was in existence as early as fourteen hundred and thirty-one, 
for in that year died Isabella of Bavaria, the queen of Charles the Sixth of 
France—one of the most unnatural mothers and one of the worst of wives 
—who bequeathed to the Foundlings the enormous legacy of eight 
france. 

Besides being the recipients of casual charity, the Foundlings of Paris 
had a claim upon the High Justiciaries of the capital, all of them eccle- 
siastics ; who, according to old usage, were bound to contribute towards 
their maintenance. These epiritual nobles were, however, too much un- 
der the influence of earthly considerations to perform their duties faith- 
fully ; and, gradually stinting their donations, finally witbheld them alto- 
gether. This was the occasion of much litigation; which was finally 
compromised by annual payments being compounded for by the making 
over two houses on the Port Saint Landry, within a stone’s throw of the 
Cathedral. 

Poorly paid, and havipg no sympathy for their charge, the servants of 
the establishment of the Port St. Landry turned the miserable little or- 
phans to their own profit. Street-beggars wanting a new-born child 
wherewith to move the sensibilty of the public, procured one at the Port 
Saint Landry. Ifa nurse required achild to replace one that through her 
negligence might have died, the substitute was ready at the Port Saint 
Landry. Ifa witch needed an infant for sacrifice, she obtained one at the 
Port Saint Landry. The price ofa child in that establishment was just 
twenty sous! 

This revolting traffic became a crying scandal, even in the city of cut- 
purse nobles and cut-throat abbés; and it attracted the attention of the 
celebrated philanthropist Vincent de Paul. His first attempt to provide 
the Foundlings with a better home consisted in his procuring. for them a 
new hospital near the gate of Saint Victor. This was in the year sixteen 
huodred and thirty-eight. He placed the new establishment under the 
care of the Sisters of Charity ; who, moved by an appeal which he made 
to them, lent themselves to the good work : not very effectually, however, 
at first; for the funds for the maintenance of the children—whose num- 
bers fast increased--proving wholly insufficient, the administrators had 
recourse to a detestable expedient; they chose by lot the children that 
were to be provided for, and the residue were allowed to die for want of 
food! When Vincent de Paui learnt this, he assembled the ladies who 
had placed themselves at the head of the establishment, and earnestly be- 
sought them to consider the poor Foundlings in the light of their own 
children. His eloquent pleading prevailed. But he did not stop here; 
he addressed himself to the King; and eventually , the Parliament of Paris 
issued a decree by which the High Justiciaries were compelled to pay an 
annual sum of fifteen thousand francs towards the maintenance of the 
Foundlings ; and a house in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, with a large 
quantity of ground attached to it, was bought to serve as a permanent 
place of asylum for the unfortunate children. 

Before this last settlement was made, Vincent de Paul died. But the 
impulse which he had originated never afterwards flagged. In the midst 
of his magnificence, Louis the Fourteenth issued an Edict, dated June, 
sixteen hundred and seventy, in which was recognised the truth that 
‘ there is no duty more natural, nor more conformable to Christian piety, 
than to take care of poor children who are abandoned, and whose weak- 
ness and misfortune alike render them worthy of compassion ;” and six 
years later, Maria Theresa of Austria, the wife of the magnificent monarcb, 
laid the first stone of a new and spacious edifice for the Foundlings in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, to which a church was attached. This example 
having been set, there was no lack, in thatcourtly age, of nobe imitators, 
and large endowments were made by chancellors and presidents, and others 
high in authority. It was quite time; for, in a ratio that far exceeded 
the increase of population of Paris, the number of enfants trouvés was 
augmented. When Vincent de Paul first took up their cause in sixteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, the Foundlings numbered three hundred aud 
twelve; but, at the close of the seventeenth century they had multiplied 
to the extent of seventeen hundred and thirty-eight. Monsieur Dulaure 
took considerable pains to show (in his well-known History of Paris) that, 
during monarchical periods, the Foundling Hospital received the greatest 
number of inmates. During the Republic, in consequence of the vast dis- 
proportion between the children who were deposited and those who sur- 
vived, several stringent laws were enacted. One of these, dated the thir- 
teenth Ventose, year, five (March twenty-second. seventeen hundred and 
ninety-seven), contained, amongst other articles, a decree obliging all 
nurses who had the care of Foundlings to appear every three months be- 





gant café would have replaced the dingy alehouse ; and what a magnif- 


cent lady in silk and lace would have presided over piles of fliaty suger | up foundlings till they reached the age of twelve years were rewarded 
and caraffes of liquors ranged on each side ber throne! with a present of fifty francs. 

To return to the peculiar aspect of Tattersall’s, which is, in this emi-| Amongst the sights of Paris at the present day, the Foundling Horpital, 
nently pious country (where cries of horror meet the proposition for ope- | is not che least attractive. Bat to look for the bui we last 
ning gardens and maseums on Sunday), both carious and discreditable. On | left it, in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, would be lost ; neither 
some week days, when sales are not about to take place, solitude reigns | does a subsidiary asylum which wasestablished at the corner of the 
in this wilderness of stables, and on others dainty ladies of the highest | (called the Parvis) of the cathedral of Notre Dame still exist. in 
rank pass in review, without fear of soiling their kid bouts, park hacks | fact, were combined into one, and their inmates transferred in the year ~ 








eighteen bundred to the premises in the Rue d’Eafer, originally 

by the Oratory where the priests of that congregation performed 
noviciate. This “ Street of the Infernal Regiens’’ owes its present desig- 
nation to this simple cause: the street of Saint Jacques, which runs & 
ra'lel to it and occupies higher , was formerly called the Via 
perior (upper road), and the Rue d’Enfer, its lower neighbour, Via Infe- 
rior ; a poetical imagination soon made the corruption. 

We are not at all indebted, for our knowledge of the preceding facts, to 
the var excellent Sister of Charity who accompanied us over the 

des Enfants Trouvés when last we paid a visit to that establishment ; but 
what she did relate may serve in some measure to show what is its present 
condition. When the moment comes we shall let her speak for herself; 
but our own impressions must first of all be recorded. 

Before we reached the Hospital, we had the previous half-hour 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg ; and, although the flowers are not so 
fine nor the company so gay, as are to be seen in the rival parterres and 
avenues of the Tuileries, both were brilliant enough to form a striking 
contrast to the dull, deserted flowerless street which bears the redoubtable 
name already meationed. It lay before us, grey, blank, and dreary, with 
nothing to relieve the monotony of its general aspect but an inseription 
over the gateway of a building on the right hand side, informing us that 
there stood the “‘ Hospice des Enfants Trouvés.” If the site had beem 
selected expressly for the purpose of being out of the way, where no wit- 
nesses might see the trembling mother deposit her new-born ehild, it could 
not have been better. As we drew near the entrance a further indication 
of the purposes of the building was visible in the words “ Panier des En- 
fants,” very legibly inscribed on what seemed to be the lid of a letter-box 
‘let into the wall, but which, on being raised—for it is never fastened— 
proved to be the children’s basket, the tour or turning-box of the estab 
lishment. In obedience to a heavy single knock--there is a bell-handle 
beside the turning-box, but that was not for our use, having no infant to 
deposit—the wicket-door opened with the customary squeak of the cordon, 
and we were admitted. Could we see the Hospital? veers would 
we oblige the portress by walking into the little office on the left hand, 
by putting down our names in a register there, and by depositing one franc 
apiece towards the general funds of the asylum? All these things we 
did with great pleasure, and the portress then rang a bell, in obedience te: 
which summons a Sister of Charity made her appearance from a door in 
the quadrangle, and we were consigned to her cure to be conducted over 
the building. 

She was a quiet, grave, motherly woman, with evidently only one ob- 
ject in her thoughts—the duties of her profession. The Sisters of Charity 
soon learn what those duties are, and never fail in the performance of 
them. Sister Petronille—that, she said, was her name—condacted us 
across the courtyard to the door from whence she had issued, and together 
we ascended a lofty staircase, and passed into a tolerably large room. 
This was the salle 4 manger, but it was empty just then ; so we proceeded 
to the next apartment, the “ day-room’”’ of the establishment, where we 
found about twelve or thirteen children, all, we were told, under two years 
of age, some of whom were in cradles, and the rest in the arms of nurses. 
“ These are the little sick ones, ‘said Sister Petronille, “‘ whe are not 
kept in the infirmaries, but, for all that, require constant attendance. 
Those who suffer from graver maladies are in separate wards under the 
care of the doctors, who come constantly to see them.”’ 

“ And the healthy children, where are they?’ we enquired. 

A faint smile over Sister Petroniile’s pale features. 

“ God be thanked!” she replied; “ they are all safe in the 

It was only yesterday that we sent away the last batch, all strong 
hearty, and likely to live, if God permits them.” 

“* And these little ones?” 

‘“* Ah!’ shesighed, “ some of these too may go one day into the country, 
we hope. But it is not probable that all will; for they are very tender, 
and require careful nursing.” 

** Then, are there none but the sick left herein Paris!” 

“On the contrary ; down stairs there are plenty; but they are the 
youngest: you will see them presently.” % 
From the “ day-room”’ we retraced our steps to the landing- 
the head of the staircase, and entered a long corridor which co 
with foar general wards or infirmaries devoted to such of the 
were or surgical treatment, or were affected b; 
or measies. It was not possible that anything could be more 
ranged than the white-curtained cots which held the little su 
was there a token of pain or restlessness that escaped the nursing 
who remained in the room to watch over them. : 
“ And de many of these die?”’ we asked. 
“ Alas, yes!”? answered our guide sorrowfully ; “‘ you see they are prina- 
cipally the children of people who are the victims of poverty and sickness ; 
aud a great numbe®bring with them the seeds of the disease of which 
they afterwards die. The doctors study the cases closely, and give te 
them all their attention; but the hereditary malady is too often stronger 
than their skill.” 

“ Do you know the proportion between the numbers lost and saved ?”” 
‘“ It varies of course : for there are maladies belonging to children which 
are more severe at some times than at others; but the general average 
throughout the Hospital is very nearly one death in four.’ 
‘*‘ And how many are admitted in the course of the year?” 

This varied also, our informant said ; during the time she had been at- 
tached to the Hospital, she had witnessed a great change in that 

The first year of her service there were upwards of tive thousand taken in, 
and, gradually declining, they fell in the course of ten years toa little more 
than three thousand. Since that time there had been an increase; and 
in the last year, for example, she remembered that the new-comers were 
exactly four thousand and ninety-five. They were received, she said, in 
different ways ; the lying-in hospital for the poor in the adjoining street, 
the Rue de la Bourbe, (‘ Mud Street,” and it well deserved the name whem 
it was christened) sent in a great number; some were brought from the 
Prefecture of Police, the children of parents in the hands of justice; some 
came from the hospitals of Paris; but by far the greater part wcre aban- 
doned by their mothers. 

“ But,’’ said Sister Petronille, anxious to soften the meaning of the 
werd, “ these poor things are not entirely abandoned, that is to say, ex- 
posed, without any further thought being given to them. Such. might 
have been the case formerly, when no certificate of birth was ne ; 
but whoever is desirous now, from want of means, of sending an infant te 
this hospital, must apply to the Commissary of the quarter for a certificate 
of abandonment, so that it is known to the authorities who they are that 
send ; and the mothers also, acting openly, are more at ease with t 
to theirchildren. We find, too, that beeides the certificate of the fnfant’s 
birth which accompanies every deposit, mothers are careful now to add 
some particulars—either of name or personal description—by which, if 
circumstances should permit them, they may hereafter more certaibly re- 
cognise their offspring.” 

* An@ are are any exceptions to this latter practice ? ” 

“ Seldom or ever, in Paris itself; but of the number born outside the 
walls, perbaps a hundred in the year, and these—we judge from various 
circumstances, but chiefly from the linen in which they are enve' 
belong to a better class than the rest. It is not for the want of the means 
to support them that such children are abandoned. It is the dread of their 
existence being known that causes it.” 

“ Have you any means of knowing how many out of the whole amount 
are born in wedlock ?”’ 

The answer—given with some natural hesitation—was to the effect, 
that amongst four thousand foundlings, it was presumed only two han- 
dred had * civil rights.” During this conversation sister Pe 
led us through the wards, and conducted us by another staircase to the 
ground floor. 

“ Now.” she said, opening another door, “ you will see the most inte- 
resting part of the establishment.” 

This was the “ Créche,” or general reception room. It was filled. or 
seemed to be full of infants of the tenderest age; there were between se- 
venty or eighty altogether. They wore a kind of uniform—that is toeay, 
there was a sort of uniformity in their costume—all being clothed in 
check nightgowns, and swathed with linen bands, like mummies on a ¥ 
small case; unlike mummies, however, their little tongues were not 
To soothe their pains and calm their beavy troubles, the nurses were 
duously engaged, some in rocking them to s'eep in their cradles; others, 
in administering to such as were strong enough to sit upright that beve- 
rage which is, in France, the universal remedy, whether in old age or in- 
fancy. It was neither the wine nor the garlic which helped to make a 
man of Henri Quatre, nor the symbolical * tyrelarigot” which was given 
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fore the agent of their commune, and certify that the children confided to 
them had been treatedwith humanity. Those who succeeded in bringing 
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“ as the twig is bent the tree is inclined ;” 80, in all probabi- 
ity, it is 00 tnant of their early introduction to sagar and water, that 
Frenchmen manifest, throughout —. so marked a propensity for 

drink cheers nor inebria 

br Baan cheats feature of the Créche was in the centre of the 

where, directly in front of a blazing fire, on an inclined plane, co- 

with @ mattrass about the size of the stage of Mr. Simpson’s Mario- 
nétte Theatre, lay seven or eight little objects all in a row, who might 
have for the Marionnettes themselves only they were much smaller, 
were anything but gaily attired, and were @ great deal too tightly swathed 
to stir a single peg, whereas the amusing puppets of the Lowther Arcade 
—baut all the world is familiar with the flexibility and grace of their move- 
ments. But whatever they looked like, those infants, who were the latest 
arrivals, were certainly the most comfortable lot in the apartment. and, 
contrastiog their passive enjoyment of the fire whose influence they felt 
with the screams of the victims of eau sucrée, 

“ _ hilosophical beholder 
Sighed for oa sakes that they should e’er grow older.” 


were, however, it would have been a difficult matter to 
aoc eon 4 youngest, for every second hour throughout the four- 
and-twenty brought a new comer. One of these arrivals happened while 
we were on the spot. We heard a bell ring, and at the same time saw & 
Sister of Charity leave the apartment. In a few minutes she returned, 
ng something in a flannel bag, from which issued the semblance ofa 
Swedish tarnip of a pinkish-yellowish hue. This was the head ofa 
child, and when the contents of the bag were qvly teroen out ona blan- 
ket, they proved to be the remainder of a male infant just deposited. It 
was immediately submitted to the process of weighing, the test which ge- 
nerally decides the infant’s chance of life. The arbiter of its destiny was a 
six weight, and we were very sorry tosee that the Foundling kicked 
Ga benm. But though the odds were — it, the nurse to whose care 
it was confided omitted no precaution that might prolong its existence. 
It was clothed and swathed like the rest, and was assigned the warmest 
place on the mattrass; and as we left the Créche, Sister Petronille, whose 
organ of was very strongly developed, expressed her belief that it 
would survive, for she had seen smaller children than that who had turned 
out something quite astonishing, both as to size and strength. 

We now took leave of our guide, who with some difficulty was made to 
accept a small gratuity, and returned to the gate of the Hospital. But 
before we aoe te out the portress suggested that we might be curious to 
see the registry of arrivals in the office, the blank bab. ving just been 
entered. We did so, and read the following personal description (signa- 
lement ):—* October 4, 185—. No.9. A male child; newly born ; weakly 
and very small; ticket round the neck with the name of Gustave ; coarse 
linen ; red stain on the left shoulder ; no other mark.” bat 

These are all the credentials necessary for the candidates for admission 
te the Paris Foundling Hospital. 








A GOSSIP ABOUT UMBRELLAS. 


BY ANGUS B, REAGH. 


~ A trifling thing like an umbrella—there is nothing to say about that 
sarely,” grumbles the reader, ‘‘ no more than about a walking stick.’’— 
Bat, perhaps, grumbling reader, there may be something to say about 
both ; and at some future time we may develope the physiology ofsticks, 
including every species thereof, from the little eighteen inch long silver- 
headed cane, which the possessor is always tapping on bis teeth, to the 
shillelah with which Paddy, when he meets a friend, “ for love knocks 
him down.” But umbrellas are our point at present, from the magnificent 
article all silk and cloth of gold, carried above the turbanned and 
jewelled head of the Rajah, to one of the implements sold by the itinerant 
dealers on rainy nights in Liecester-square and Tottenham court-road.— 
We think we should like to be a Rajah, riding on a white elephant, with 
our umbrelia-holder sitting behind. And what an umbrella we would 
have! The fringe cloth of gold—the material satin, embroidered with 
gold, and sparkling with devices of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, topazes, 
and pearls. The shaft should be of some precious wood or other, which 
emitted a sweet perfume, and inlaid with devices of gold, while the han- 
dle should be a polished and chased nugget, which we received as a pre- 
gent from the Honourable the East India Company. Ifthe brown scoun- 
dre] behind should so far neglect his duty as to allow a single ray to fall 
upon our majesty, his head should be off in a moment, to teach him 
how to handle an umbrella. 

brella, however, would hardly do for this country. Conceive 
her y under one carried by one of her magnificent footmen—who 
really and truly are gorgeous beings to look at—anda sharp pelt of rain 
to come down slap through the silk and satin. Her Majesty would con- 
fess the justice of our remark, and order Jeames to furl the oriental para- 
pluie, and Joseph to hand her that delicately-shaped silken umbrella 
which he is just disengaging from its glazed envelope by a process like 
skinning an eel. But her Majesty possesses at Windsor, and the East In- 
dia Company in their museum, and the United Service in their’s, many of 
these wonderful umbrellas, taken in war, or received as presents of peace. 
They glitter in great halls—amid jewel-hilted scimitars, gold-inlaid 
shields, matchlocks, and rabid spears with half a dozen poisoned barbs— 
trophies of bloody fields or peaceful pageants. 
ore humble umbrellas are of most use in India, in guarding upon oc- 
casion against coup de soleil, but they must be strongly made articles in- 
deed if the resist the cataract descent of the rainy season. Once--notan 
umbrella, but a parasol, was made to ward off enemies of a very different 
description, A pic-nic party in Bengal were enjoying themselves under 
the shade of some trees close to a jungle, when a tiger was perceived ap- 
proaching with that crawling serpent-like glide with which he hunts his 
prey. ‘All fled screaming save the lady who was nearest to the animal, 
whose eyes she saw distinctly fixedon her. Returning the gaze, the sa- 
vage stopped, and the lady, with courage worthy of Jeanne d’Arc, walked 
ap close tohim, never taking her eyes from his, and suddenly, with aloud 
snap, opened her parasol in his face. The tiger uttered a howl, made a 
couple ofbackward springs, and was lost in the jungle. The beast had no 
doubt been cowed by the gaze of a human eye looking into his, and 
the silken umbrella completed the daring lady’s triumph. 

But we must forsake the east, and return to our west countrée, where 
umbrellas in vast variety abound, from ‘cotton equal to silk” to silk not 
worth cotton. Let us be permitted therefore, to skctch the principal 
different classes of umbrellas as we have observed them. First, there is 
the perfectly aristocratic umbrella—its shaft light as Titania’s wand—its 
silk soft, gleaming from the looms of Lyons—its admirably wrought steel 
Tibs almost as thin as wires—and its tasseled handle either finished off by 
an elegant ivory or silver device, or by a lion’s head, or a griffin, or a 
feermati—the crest of the umbrella’s proprietor. Such an implement is 
capable, in able hands, of being folded round and round, until it is brought 
to the diametrical proportions of a walking-stick. But thisis an art, like 
reading and writing; for, with a slight alteration, with Dogberry we say, 
—* To be a well-favoured man is a gift offortune ; but to fold.an umbrel- 
Ja in an artistic manner comes by nature.” Nov’, seeing that nature has 
been by no means bountiful to us in this matter, we make light of it, and 
continue, with our good friend Dogberry, to say, still, with a slight change, 
“and for tolding an umbrella artistically, let that appear when there is 
Bo need of such vanity.” But, joking aside, this said folding is a useful 
art. When we try it, we fold the silk—not cotton, observe—all on one 
@ide, or dispose of it in hideous lurks and uncouth ridges of material ; so 
we have Sty up the aay of folding as a “ vanity,” and allow our 
silk as much liberty as Nora Creina did her charms—the button enjoying a 
sinecure, and the little doubled string ofsilk flying in the wind. 

Sometimes we meet Charles Vernon with his umbrella wonderfully at- 


“ My dear fella,” hey to us with an air of strong disgust, “ how can 
about a thing like that? Here, give it me, and I’ll make itas 
as mine in a moment.” 

t no, we refuse, and call his attention to the fact, that should a sud- 

Gen torrent of rain come on we should be under the shelter of the silk in 
an instant, while he would have that wonderfully polished hat of his de- 
before he had done fidgetting to loose the cord from the button— 


the er being tied as — as a fiddle-string—and before he had finish- 
ed shaking out the complicated folds into which he had got the silk.— 
Charley, ver, would not admit the force ofthe argument, which he 


said was a eth oon mae! and strutted away with his umbrella in its oil- 
‘skin conspicuously displayed. The second class of silk umbrellas you 
would characterise as handsome, serviceable implements—of good mate. 
‘tial, and with ) ge ivory crook on the handle, or mayhap a little orna- 
mented—-say with a fist graspinga baton, which is a very favourite de- 
vice ; or a carved ivory nob or knob—we don’t know which way to spell 
it, so, tobe sure, we put in both—and, in some rare cases, when the own- 
er is of a saturnine temper, a death’s head and cross bones. The third 
elass of umbrellas a silk as thin as a cobweb and destitute of the 
gloss to the touch. The ribs are whalebone ; the shaft stained wood ; 
handle generally some sort of black horn, which every now and then 
off, and leaves the proprietor with a little wooden screw sticking 


ue 


up out of his diemembered property. ‘bis is the species of umbrella which, 
sy a heavy and continued fon begins to act the of a shower-bath ; in 
which the silk becomes speedily disattached the points of two or 
three of the ribs, down to these tips which still remain clo:hed with the 
fast-waning silk. It is right to say, however, that umbrellas, after 
long service—but whoever had long service out of any umbrella? that 
is a point to which we are coming; good umbrellas, we repeat, after 
long service, begin also to exhibit this optical phenomenon, which you will 
very shortly find to be far from an optical delusion. It is ofcourse pro- 
ducee by the fraying of the ribs against the delicate fabric with which 
they are in contact ; and we would suggest to umbrella manufacturers‘ 
that, as they probably cover their own ribs with flannel, they ought like- 
wise to cover the ribs of their umbrellas: with some soft and yielding ma- 
terial. 

We now descend from the regions of aristocratic silk to those of vulgar 
cotton. There is always a sort of gentilit, about silk, but cotton de- 
scends into the region of respectability. e know a man who positively 
lives upon a very beautiful silk umbrella, but he never takes it out butin 
very sunny weather, when he displays it ostensibly for the sake of the 
shade, but really asa treat to mankind. We saw him once, after having 
been surprised by a very sudden shower, standing with his own umbrella 
in its armour, and taking shelter under the gold symbol which hung over 
the door of a maker of the article in question. When he goes to a party 
with it, he has a little chain and padlock with which he makes it fast. He 
frequents the second boxes of the theatres and the amphitheatre of the 
opera, that he may carry his dear umbrella with him. 

Bat we must return to cotton umbrellas. Of these there may be also 
discovered by the attentive observer three classes. The first is a good, 
stout, serviceable umbrella, got up neatly with good material, which a 
very clever band might fold nearly, but not quite as close as silk. The 
bearers of this umbrella are aset of honest fellows, caring little for show, 
and not a bit ashamed, though they may often be professional men and 
clergymen, to carry what is a comfortable shelter from the rain, and 
which looks by no means ill when itis neatly furled. The second class 
cotton belongs to the domain of servantdom ; the material iscoarser, the 
handle of horn, and the ribs, as in all cotton umbrellas, whalebone with 
brass tops. Many a decent matron, and many an honest girl, bas this um- 
brella sheltered from the weather ; it is also the defence of the iower class 
of mechanics’ wives ; and in good houses such umbrellas are frequently 
kept to give to the boys on rainy mornings to go to school with, being re- 
plied to,when they grumble and demand sister Emmy’s and sister Alice’s silk 
ones that cotton is good enough and too good for them, and thatif they don’t 
take that they may walk to school in the rain, Exeunt Harry and Bill, under 
the unmistakeable product of the plantations of Louisiana and the mills of 
Lancashire. The third class of umbrellas may be describedina word as 
the Mrs. Gamp and Nancy Prigg style. In the first place, the fabric is 
stained all manner of colours, and bulges, when furled, like the stomach 
ofan alderman. There are several rents roughly sewed, the handle is of the 
stained wood of the shaft, adorned by circular lines towards its termina- 
tion, and the spread of the ribs is greater than that of any other umbrella. 
This is emphatically the old ladies’ and the old females’ umbrella. You 
will see the antiques toddling about the streets in old-fashioned bonnets 
and shawls, which had been new forty yearsago but are yet serviceable, 
and, though faded, stillwarm. This class of generally worthy people al- 
ways wear cotton gloves, which are hardly ever out at the fingers, al- 
though if you look sharp, you may see the drawing together of the needle. 
The little handkerchief which they sometimes produce is always scrupu 
hously white, unless indeed the owner be addicted to snuff, when an old 
silk one serves the turn. We confess to a great liking for those honest 
creatures ; many of them have seen far better days; some few may re- 
pine after them, but the greater part read their bibles and are content.— 
The single room in which they generally live is always scrupulously clean, 
and the few mahogany articles left tell tales of bye-gone days. Perhaps 
there is a fine old easy chair and a curious escritoire of carved oak, which 
speaks volumes or a family portrait in the style of Queen Anne’s days, 
with a little range of miniatures on the mantelpiece. Mrs. Smith—but 
that is not the real name—lives here in a narrow but clean street in de- 
cent comfort. She has some means—perhaps some old family annuity or 
so—perhaps a good son in Australia or India, who is shortly coming home 
with his wife and children, and with whom she is to live ; and when they 
come, they are coming straightto her. She eats her meals with a steel 
fork and a metal spoon ; but when they come won’t she bring out the old 
silver spoons, and the old silver tankard, and the old silver saltcellars, and 
the china punch-bowl which belonged to her grandfather, Sir Richard, and 
which, with many other punch-bowls, drove Sir Richard to the gaming- 
table, and was the ruin of the family ? But she dries her eyes, wet both 
with joy at the approaching arrival of her son and with sadness at the 
dim recollection of what her family was when she wasa girl. “ But they’re 
all gone, gone, except myself and my dear boy. But he and his children 
will bring back the old times yet, and he writes that he will buy a farm 
if he can on the old estate—and—“ the old lady searches tremulously in 
her bosom for the last long epistle from a good son, and, after failing to 
read it for tears, replaces it where all his letters are, and after a long 
pause, during which she strokes the head of the magnificent cat which 
purs against her knees, she hears the jealous chirp of her goldfinch, and 
chirping back to it, observes, “I like the sweet song of my own country 
birds better than the chattering of their parrots or the loud whistle of 
their canaries.” 

We have been insensibly led into this sketch by the knowledge that 
there are many old ladies living iu solitary chambers to whom it would 
apply. Some are the widows of bankrupts, some have been deserted by 
their husbands, some have been brought to ruin by their sons. Under 
iheir cheap and large umbrellas, many of these totter, when the rain pours, 
to provide their small supplies, an upavoidable task tor"those who live in 
a top story ,alone—who cultivate no acquaintance ‘and possess no- 

friends. 
eet we musi proceed with our proper subject, and come to the misce lla 
neous umbrellas, at the head of which must certainly be put the Covent 
Garden umbrellas—those vast umbrellas as big as the Pacha’s although 
not quite so gaudy—under which sit the sturdy, blowzy basket women, 
with their goodly store of vegetables and fruit around them. Lister to 
one of then:—the fattest and the blowziest. ‘She don’t deal in peaches 
and grapes and them things, like them in the "Cade, but for goosegogs, 
and currants, and apples, and pears, and plums; or for potatoes as mealy 
as if there was ne’er a rot in the country, and cabbages which melt in your 
mouth.’ And then comes a long list of esculents, including broccoli, and 
cauliflower, and spinach, and a variety of other vegetables, all possesing 
the same genially dissolving quality and concluding—‘“ Come to my um- 
brella—I’m always to be found under the old umbrella; and I sells 
cheaper than the stuck-up Jews and Jewesses in the Cade; and of the 
wares I deals in, I have just as good as them, if not better.” Another 
class of exceptional umbrella is that called the sig umbrella, which is 
nearly as big as the Covent Garden umbrella, but which we have always 
found to be a poor defence, being fixed upright in the gig, so that when 
the hail and rain are driven by a keen wind in nearly horizontal lines in 
the faces of the traveller or travellers, the umbrella, which only covers 
their heads and which cannot be lowered to oppose the wind as with a 
shield, does more harm than good ; again, the golden or divers-coloured 
umbrellas which hang over the shops of the manufacturers, with the dis- 
play of cheap articles“ A good umbrella 1s. 9d.” An excellent article 
2s, 3d.”—“ Warranted at 3s. 6d.”—and a “Guarantee given at 5s.,” with 
an infinitesimal 11d. stuck at the foot of the five. 

The last species of miscellaneous umbre}la which we shall notice is that 
which, on rainy evenings and nights, is seen about the streets. The ven- 
dor is generally surrounded by.a group of idlers, with their wet clothes 
glancing in the gasiight, to whom, and to the passers-by on the pavement, 
he addresses himself with great volubility, standing with one foot on one 
side of the now overflowing kennel and the other on the other. : 

“ Now then, now then—now’s your time, now’s your time. It’sa comin 
down eavier, and the clouds are a gettin blacker (h)and blacker. Now 
then, now then—who buys a superior article for a shillin”. Look, Miss,” 
—to a poor servant girl, and opening the umbrella, which he holds in bis, 
hand as a decoy duck and which is really a good article, with a smart 
snap, continues :— ? 

“Pass your ’and, my young lady, over the fabric. It’s not silk, so I 
won’t deceive you. I never dident deceive no one but once. and then I 
fainted dead. All the rest like this, upon my ’onour as a reduced gentle- 
man. Take it in your ‘and, my pretty young lady, and beware of going 
to the scamp that’s calling “ silk himberellars,” for the’ir only rotten cot- 
ton as is glazed. Don’t go there, my dear young lady, but look here for 
one ebillin.” It’s a shillin, and a tiny ha’penney, but I makes it a shillin’ 
to you, hout of respect to the sect.” 

he simple creature takes the umbrella and pays the shilling. She has 
some difficulty in putting it up, but at length she succeeds, and attributes 
a tickling sound on her bonnet to the patting of the rain. Arrived at 
home, on examining the said ribbons by the kitchen gas, she gives a little 
cry, and falls into a kitchen chair, then springs up, seizes the umbrella, 
opens it with a smash, and smashes the whole worthless article together ; 


—— _ wanting. Since that night Mary has never bought a street 
um 

It is wonderful to observe how the scoundrels whe sell their trash as 
umbrellas suit in their list of inducements the passers-by, who linger for a 
moment to listen to the oration. An elderly gentleman is threatened with 
the rheumatics if he don’t buy a “ himberellar afore he gets home.” A 
gent in a shiny hat is admonished that there’ll be precious little shine left 
n that ’ere ’at, in about ten minutes, if he don’t become a parchaser.-cr, 
“ It’ll come cheaper to you nor a keb, and will last you all the days hof 
your life.” Toa lady with an evidently valuable dress, he is more im- 
t portunate than to any other, uently following her along the pavement 
urging that “ that there charmin’ silk welwet will be spiled out-and-out if 
her la’ship don’t just buy a himberellar. Hits nots so much for ’imself, 
for he can sell all ’is stock in no time, but on account of the great regret 
he nat’rally feels when he sees sitch a lovely silk welwet a goin’ to be 
vetted like one o’clock.”” He would have gone on, but the — of a 
liceman’s lantern flashes in his eyes. In an instant he dashes across the 
street, dives under the belly of a cab-horse on the stand, and resumes his 
“ Now’s your time, now’s your time,” a little further down the street. 

Into the great ethical question of whether it be moral, and the great 
judicial question of whether it be legal, to steal umbrellas, or, more 
erly, to find and take umbrellas, we must pass over in a few but severely 
logical words. It isa question fraught with great importance, and which, 
both theoretically and practically, has deeply interested this community. 
Now as to the legal question. Is there any statue in English jurispra- 
dence ially against finding and taking umbrellas? We defy the Lord 
Chancellor, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor-General, even though 
aided by such high legal talent as that of Sir Peter Laurie, Serjeant 
Adams, and Mr. Commissioner Murphy, to reply in the affirmative, and 
prove the affirmation. But they would, possibly, resort to the following 
mean and quibbling syllogism :— 

“ “ Taking other people’s property without their leave is a 

eft. 
Minor, But an umbrella is property. 
Ergo. Taking an umbrella is a theft. 
We reply by we sep: ee an 

Major. Taking other people’s property without their leave isa theft. 

Minor. But umbrellas are not property) or only a species of quasi- 
property, not coming under the strict legal definition of property, 
nasmuch as since umbrellas were umbrellas, they have been con- 
sidered as a species of circulating medium ; so that, one gentleman 
having his umbrella taken, he, by taking that of another gentleman 
of the same value, would lose nothing ; and, as loss is the essence of 
theft, here is no theft. 

Ergo. Taking an umbrella is no theft. 

Having thus so far disposed of the highest legal authorities of the coun- 
try, we proceed to put them down completely. 

Even suppose that there ever was a law enacted against stealing um- 

brellas, which we have proved that there was not, such a law would not 
avail nothing, because it has fallen into desuetude: and nothing can be 
more established than that it can be cléarly proved that it is the common, 
ordinary, general, and every day and every night, custom, habit, and 
practice of the English community to find and take the best umbrellas in 
the rack, on the occasion of festivities, and at other places and seasons. 
Therefore, on the rule, in prime law Latin, of customa facit legem, it is 
perfectly clear that it is the right of any and every free-born Englishman 
and English woman to find and take umbrellas in which it may be that 
others have that quasi-property, for the loss of which they are at perfect 
legal liberty to—in the French law phrase—dedommager themselves at 
the expense of their friends or of strangers, the very fact conveying to the 
friends and strangers an equal right over others. 
_ Having now crushed all legal opposition, the moral question is easily 
dis of, as it goes upon the selfsame principle as the legal question—use 
and wont. Ifa man can prove logically to his own satisfaction that he is 
not doing wrong, then he is not doing wrong. Exeter Hall people may 
say that that is Jesuitism ; but is it any the worse for that? Jesuitism 
means cleverness, fine reasoning, acute logic ; and for these qualities (if 
the parties had lived at the same time) we would have backed Ignatius 
Loyola against the united hierarchy of England, with the Rev. Dr, Cum- 
ming to back them, at ten thousand to one. Jesuitism, like every other 
ism, can be exercised for good or ill ; but we maintain that our umbrella 
Jesuitism is of the good kind ; and in that proposition we know that we 
shall be supported by at least every man or woman whose umbrella has 
just been found and taken, and every man and woman who has just found 
or taken au umbrella, which number we believe, will include three-fourths 
of the civilised and refined population of England. If use and wont in 
certain cases make legal right, use and wont in certain cases must make 
moral right. The one proves the other, and the other proves the one, so 
both prove each other mutually; and the great umbrella argument is 
proved, settled, and confirmed, beyond all question or disputation. 

In a future paper we may consider parasols, parachutes, umbrellas, and 
so forth ; and, in contrast to these gaudy, bright-hued, flutttering things, 
develop the physiology of the stick, in all its numerous phases, from the 
club of Giant Despair in By-Path meadows, to the cane of Frederick Au- 
gustus Vere, of Vere de Vere, in Yorkshire. 





READINGS 
FROM “THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS.” 
“ NAUFRAGIUM ; OR THE SHIPWRECK.”’ 


Such is the next dialogue to which we take the liberty of introducin 
our readers. The interlocutors are two—Antonius and Adolphus. Adol- 
phus, the principal, has been, it appears, somewhat of a vo ager, and in 
true traveller fashion has seen strange sights, which, as he informs us, he 
takes a pleasure in recounting. In the present instance he is to be found 
“ astonishing the natives” in the person of his acquaintance, Antonius—a 
simple credulous soul, who swallows all the wonders he hears without the 
least compunction of conscience—a good listener, moreover, interrupting 
only to utter one of those ejaculations of surprise so encouraging to a 
story-teller, or some brief question earnestly yet deferentially roposed, 
and calculated to draw out to the utmost the narrational abilities of his 
companion. — is no ordinary hand at spinning a yarn, and the 
dialogue is worth the reading, had we even no other end in’ view than to 
learn how the well-known process used to be gone through three centuries 
and a half ago—in the times when those gallant old sea captains, De 
Gama, Columbus, and Master Sebastian Cabot,” were wont to astound 
flaunting knights, and squires, and “ fayre ladyes,” and even royalty 
itself, by their marvellous feats in that interesting line. 

Ensconced, then, as we may suppose, in comfortable quarters in some 
outlandish nook or snuggery in a good old substantial inn, that bad en- 
joyed a reputation for good fare for generations, and had witnessed bold 
Crusaders drinking success to their distant enterprise—in such quarters, 
and enjoying a hearty after-supper booze by the side of a cheerful crack- 
ling fire of logs—thus ensconced, we say, we may suppose Masters An- 
tonius and Adolphus to have bad their chat together for an hour or two, 
when our author obligingly places us within earshot, behind the oeken 
wainscotting, and we hear our simple friend Antonius ejaculating as 
follows :— 
_ Antonius—“ What frightful things you tell me of! 
ing a voyage’? God forbid that I should ever think 
the like.”’ 

And hark, now Adolphus speaks— 

-Adelphus—“ Nay ; what I have already told you is mere child’s play 
to what you shall now hear.” 

Antonius—“ I shudder at the 
actually in the midst of them.” 

Adolphus-—“ For my part I feel a pleasure in narrating the dangers I 
have encuuntered.”’ 

Now, resuming the story which he is supposed to have previously been 
telling, Adolphus proceeds— 

“On the night I epeak of, one circumstance occurred which, in a great 
measure, deprived our captain of hopes of safety.” 

Antonius—“ What was that, pray ?” 

-Adolphus—The night was tolerably brightsome. Close to the top of the 
mainmast was posted one of the sailors to look out for land. On the point 
of the mast just above him suddenly appeared a ball of fire. This pheno- 
menon when it appears single, is, you must know, esteemed most inaus- 
picious by mariners; when double, they, on the contrary, consider it of 
good omen. These fiery appearances were by the ancients believed to be 
the deities Castor and Pollux.” 

Antonius—“ What had they to do with navigation ?--one of whom was 
a horseman, the other a boxer.” 

Adolphus—“ The poets would have it so.” 

At the period when Erasmus wrote the “ Colloquies,” the Greek tongue, 
of recent introduction into Westera Europe—an introduction consequent 
upon the destruction of the Eastern Empire—was known to but a ver 
scanty few of the then literary world. Erasmus had applied himself wit 
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great labour to the acquisition of that peerless language, and the study of 
ite as peerless literature ; and it is interesting, under the circumstances, 
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of imitation, of his intimate acquaintance with 
Greeks. Thus, in the latter portion of the pas- 
yerceive the most iy pw ag the by ba 

' f witty and admirable Lucian. ose of our 

oat pare yok opis ye gers to the writings of Paes old denizen of 
Samosata, will not fail to appreciate our remark. Erasmus, who aspired 
after a style largely partaking of the freshness and vigour of colloquial 
language, in contradistinction to the Ciceronian redilections of bis day,* 
studied with peculiar interest and attention the works of Plautus and 
Terence ; and he appears with a similar view to have directed his atten- 
tion to the dialogues of Lucian. The “ Colloquies,” not to speak of others 
of his works, abound with imitations of that author. 

The singular phenomenon just referred to is, as many of our readers are 
doubtless aware, not unfrequent of occurrence in tropical latitades ; aud 
of course in mediwval times could not well escape being rauked, with 
many other curiosities of meteorology, in the category of prodigies. As 
the result of considerable electrical perturbations, we need not wonder at 
its being associated, in fact as well as repute, with remarkable transitions 
of weather ; and thus, irrespective of its picturesqueness as an incident, 
it is, with slagular appositeness and fidelity to nature, introduced in this 
place by our author. , , ane j 

The ill-boding anticipations of the captain, elicited by the meteoric ap- 
pearance in question, are speedily confirmed by the rising of a storm, which 
at length, towards midnight, increases to an intense pitch of fury. 

“ Have you ever,” says Adolphus, “ seen the Alps ?”’ 

Antonius—* I bave.”’ 

Adolphus—* Those mountains, then, are mere warts in comparison with 
the waves of the sea. As often as the ship was borne aloft upon their 
crests, you would almost imagine that you could touch the moon with 
your hand ; and when, on the way we sunk into the trough of the 
sea, it almost seemed as if through the yawning chasm we were about 
being plunged into the depths of Tartarus.”’ 

Antonius—* Ob, what madmen are they who trust themselves upon the 
seas!’’ 

Under the pressure of stern necessity, the captain at length issues orders 
for lightening the vessel, by throwing the cargo overboard. All bereupon 
willingly comply,except an Italian passenger, who proves to be an envoy 
to the court of the King of Scotland ; and who, sink or swim, live or die, 
is determined not to cry quits with his property. His costly bales, filled 
with plate, silks, c., be flatly refuses to part with ; but he is, nevertheless, 
pretty speedily brought to his senses on being in return just as flatly in- 
formed that, should he continue refractory, not only will the luggage in 
question be trandled overboard, but its uncivil and self-seeking proprietor 
into the bargain. k 

These efforts, however, prove of but little avail. The ropes and sails 
are torn to pieces by the force of the wind, and the vessel dismasted ; the 
captain, too, gives up all hope, and tells bis crew and passengers that they 
must prepare themselves to meet their Maker. —, ; 

“ Then,” says Adolphus, “ was to be seen a dismal spectacle—the sailors 
chanting the ‘ Salve Regina’, prayed to the Virgin Mother, calling her 
‘The Star of the Sea’,‘ The Mistress of the World.’ ‘ The Gate of Salva- 
tion.’ With these and many other adulatory titles did they court her 
succour.”’ ; 

“ What,” says Antonius, “ has the Virgin to do with the sea, who, as far 
as I can recollect, was never even upon it?” 

Adolphus—“ Why, in ancient times Venus, because sprung from the 
sea, was esteemed to have mariners under her protection ; but she has of 
course long abdicated that office ; and so, our lady the Virgin Mother is 
get up asa patron in her place—the Virgin Mother instead of a mother the 
most peculiarly unvirginlike imaginable.” 

The following passage is singular, and not undeserving of comment :— 

«* Some kneeling down poured out oil upon the waves, and as they did 
a0, prayed to the sea, as though they were supplicating some wrathful 

rince.”’ 

Antonius—“ What did they say?” 

Adolphus—“* Oh, most clement sea!—oh, most noble sea !—be calmed, 
and save us.’ Much of the like did they shout forth to the deaf and heed- 
less waves.” 

Antonius—“ Ridiculous superstition! ”’ 

There is, of course, not one of our readers who is not familiar with the 
figurative expression of “ casting oil upon the troubled waters,” so gene- 
rally used in reference to efforts made for the assuaging of angry feelings, 
and the like. We well remember that in the course of our reading, we 
have, en several occasions, encountered discussions as to the precise mesn- 
ing and origin of the figure in question; and have actually seen the idea 
soberly propounded, that the pouring of oil upon agitated water does re- 
press its undulations ; and that the figure in question issimply a reference 
to this fact. Common sense, even apart from experiment, were sufficient, 
one would imagine, to expose the absurdity of such an explanation. But 
the passage before us, chances thoroughly, and in an interesting fashion, 
to elucidate the matter, by informing us of the singular fact, that several 
centuries ago, in the peculiar age of charms, spells, astrology, and witch- 
craft, there prevailed, to use the phrase of Antonius, “ a ridiculous super- 
stition,” that the pouring out of oil upon the waves was a charm for the 
appeasing ofastorm. The superstitious practice itself would appear to 
have long siace become obsolete (though in this we may be mistaken)f in 
the eccentric ritual of mariners: it has, however, be that as it may, left 
in the expression which we have been considering, an enduring trace in 
the language. 

‘* What,” asks Antonius, “‘ about the others?” 

Adolphus—“ Some were sea-sick, and did nothing but vomit. The ma- 
jority, however, gave utterance to vows of all sorts. There was an Eng- 
lishman who promised heaps of gold to the shrine of the Virgin at Wal- 
siogbam, if he reached land alive. Some vowed all sorts of things to the 
shrine of the woud of the true cross, at such a place ; and others to a si- 
milar shrine in some other place. Some to the Virgin Mary of this 
church, and others to the Virgin Mary of that. Some vowed that they 
would become monks; and there was one promised that he would go on 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James at Compostella, making the jour- 
ney with his head and feet bare, his body clad in nothing but an iron coat 
of armour, and begging his meals the entire way.” 

Antonius—* Did no one think of St. Christopher ?” 

Adolphus—“I could not help laughing at one fellow, who, in a loud 
voice, as if he was afraid he would not be heard, vowed to St. Christo- 
pher, of a certain church in Paris, a wax candle as big as himself. Whilst 
he was shouting out his promises to St. Christopher, over and over, as 
loudly as he could, a fellow passenger who chanced to know him, touched 
him on the elbow and said, * Take care, friend, how you make that pro- 
mise. Why, if you were to call an auction of all your effects, you would 
not be able to fulfil it” Thereupon, in a iow whisper, as if lest Saint 
Christopher should hear him--- Tush, you fool, he replied, ‘ do you think 
I mean what I say? Let me once touch dry land alive, and [ will not 
give him as much as a tallow candle.’” 

Antonius—“ The scheming dunderhead—I dare say he was a Hol- 
lander.” 

A gentle little picture ofmaternal love, a sweet pencilling of the poetry 
psy apm is presently set before us. There is a charm in its very 

revity. 

“ Among all the passengers, I saw ne one so calm and self- possessed as 
@ certain young woman, who carried, nestled in her bosom, a little boy 
whom she was narsing.”’ ‘ 

Antonius—* How did she act?” 

Adolphus—* She alone did not cry out, did not weep, offered up no 
vows; she merely pressed her infant closely, and prayed in silence.” 
What a sweet and beautiful picture! 

The danger now becomes so imminent that the captain loses all presence 
of mind, and with tears in bis eyes proclaims that the vessel cannot be 
kept afloat above @ quarter of an bour longer. 

Just at this critical moment land is bailed—a lofty promontory, upon 
whose summit is seen the steeple of a church. Here a striking and ro- 
mantic scene is presented. From the deck of the sinking vessel the hap- 
less voyagers, in an agony of hope bordering on despair, stretch forth 
their hands towards the little chapel on the headland, imploring the in- 
tercession with heaven of the saint, whoever he may be in whose honour 
its lonely tower has been erected. As the ship drives landward, the inha- 
bitants of the country are seen making signals, and by their gestures ex- 
hibiting their commiseration. 

The vessel is now fast settling down in the water, and every wave is 
breaking over the deck. The sailors, providing for their own safety, ap- 
propriate the ship’s only boat, recommending the passengers to lay hold 
on whatever planks, spars, oars, or the like, tbey can find, to enable them 
to float to the shore; and this advice the majority are not slow in adopt- 
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the leading classics of the 
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* See his famous satire, “ The Ciceronians.” 


+ Some of our readers, of those especially who can boast of an acquaintance 
with the superstitious notions and customs of our maritime population, may be 
able to throw some additional light, derived from existent superstitions, on this 
curious passage of our author. The editor of that interesting periodical, 


ing. The boat nieanwhile being overladen, is swamped before it has got | 
clear of the ship, and every soul in it is lost. 
Our friend Antonius, who, like ourselves, has taken an interest in the 
poor, lonely, patient young mother already mentioned, cannot forbear 
asking what in this terrible conjuncture became of ber. 
Adolphus—“ She was the very first to reach the land.” 
Antonius—“ How came that to happen?” 
Adolphus —“ I and some others placed her upon a broad plank, and 
lashed her to it, so that she could not easily slip off. That done, we put 
into her band a small stave, which we directed her to use as a paddle, and 
uttering a hearty prayer for her safety, we, with a long spar, pushed her 
off from the vessel, whose proximity might else prove fatal to her. It was 
really delightful to see how, holding her jnfant closely with her left arm, 
she manfully plied the paddle with ber right.” 
Antonius—“ Ha! ha! the brave little creature!” 
In addition to her and her infant, but five, Adolphus included (so runs 
his story), were saved out ofa total of fifty-eight. Adolphus himself es- 
capes in company with a sturdy, courageous old priest, named Adam, on 
the stump of the mast. This portion of the narrative is very graphically 
related. Adolphus and a fellow-passenger, who assists him in loosening 
the stump of the mast from its place, have succeeded in launching it, and 
have each taken possession of an end, when old Adam, whose bulk under, 
the circumstances was much more imposing than it would be on land. 
plunges from overhead between them, and insists upon making a third 
Adolpbus and his comrade are seized with consternation, ask him what 
brings him there, and tell him that he will sink both them and himself, 
He, on the other hand, with pious courage, assures them of God’s assist- 
ance, and insists into the bargain that there is abundance of room. Just 
at the moment, as they are struggling to get clear of the ship, they are 
caught by a sea, and the original comrade of Adolphus has his thigh 
broken against the rudder ; whereupon, fainting with pain, he lets go his 
bold, and is drowned. The oid priest offers up a prayer for the repose of 
his soul, and scrambles into his place ; then accosting Adolphus, he ex- 
horts him to keep a fast hold of Ais end of the spar, and to strike out vi- 
gorously with his legs. After floating a long way, their feet touch the 
sands, and they are drawn on dry land, in an exhausted state, by the in- 
habitants. ‘The coast proves to be that of Holland, and Erasmus, like a 
true Dutchman, gives a high character for hospitality to his compatriots. 
Adolphus vows never, while he is in bis senses, to trust himself again upon 
salt water; and his friend Antonius pointedly assures him that he would 
much rather listen to stories of such adventures than be an actual par- 
taker in them. 
Thus ends this spirited and amusing dialogue. 

oo 


BIDING THE TIME. 


The address of Prince Czartoryski to his fellow-refugees on the occasion 
of their national anniversary will win more interest for that unfortunate 
nation and cause than could ever be worked out of ordinary minds by 
angry declamations. The Prince calmly points to the openings that now 
present themselves in the political heavens, and hails a long-delayed re- 
storaiion at hand. That he should see better days for Poland in the proud 
infatuation of Russia and the obstinate courage of Turkey, that he should 
welcome the re-opening of a game which closed before with the annihila- 
tion of his country, is nothing but natural. There are conditions under 
which men of honour will not love peace, and all the talking in the world 
will not make it more lovely. Of the great commonwealth of nations, as 
well as a society of men, is it true that danger is to be apprehended where 
there are many, as sometimes there are many, guibus utile bellum. 
Nobody ever thought the worse of a Pole or a Magyar for desiring a war 
that might weaken and divide his enemies, and that might rouse and unite 
his friends. But what the people of this country, not less than the veriest 
despot on the Continent, will not endure, is that alliance of public sympa- 
thy and private plotting that the Poles and their brothers in distress have 
been too apt to make with wanton revolution. The Pole of modern 
politics is not the man who is haunted by the shades of a noble ancestry 
and the vision of a shattered monarchy, but the bird of ill omen that ever 
reappears on the eve of confusion, and lends a new horror to anarchy 
itself. It is on Poland, as a magazine of universal mischief, that the 
statesmen of Europe observe a gloomy silence, and suppress alike their 
compassion and their terror. There is no one, unless it be the all-grasping. 
all-devouring Russia, that would not rather see a peaceful and happy 
kingdom than an oppressed, but still groaning province, where, according 
to the maps that amused our infancy, there once was Poland. Prince 
Czartoryski does not overstate the recollections or the humanity of the 
civilized world. But it is possible to love, and even to pity, with terror, 
and to stifle per force every softer suggestion, from the certainty that it is 
ruin to indulge them. The exiled noble of romance. the wounded bandit 
of the picture-gallery, the Gracchi, and the last of the Tribunes, are beings 
to be admired as we see them at the distance of centuries on the other 
side the abyss that shall never be passed. But nevertheless, charged as 
we are with the peace of the world, the progress of civilization, and des- 
tinies that cannot be appreciated or traced, we tremble to evoke auxilia- 
ries who begin with the destruction of society, and promise to do every- 
thing by first undoing all that others have cone. That is the prejudice 
that hems in the remnant of the Poles, and hunts them that are scattered 
among the nations. Men would aid them if they durst, and if the cost 
were less than the sacrifice of themselves. 

Wise by long experience, as well as the promptings of a brave and 
calm bosom, the Prince urges his fellow countrymen to keep their hands 
out of mischief and bide their time. Nor is it by any means a preposter- 
ous idea that a pation may still expect to rise again from a trance of but 
two or three generations. What is the sleep of Poland to the long op- 
pression of Greece, to the hated dominion of the Moors in Spain, to the 
corrapt tyranny of the Bourbons, wherever they have reigned, or to many 
other evils of iong proscription and intolerable hardship? To peoples, as 
well as to kings. we may apply the maxim that time never effaces their 
rights or bars their vindication. So long as the Poles are a nation, —a 
nation, too, extraordinary for its heroism and its genius,—their fate is not 
wholly sealed, and a splendid destiny may still be before them. Why 
should Providence suffer them to survive, and even foster their national 
sentiments by unparalleled misfortune, except for some such purpose, 
unless, indeed, we are to take the gratuitons supposition that they pay the 
penalty of some great national sin?’ Everybody is asking,—What is to 
restrain the violence of Russia? Where is this inundation to end? Is it 
wholly impossible to surround that common enemy with some barriers of 
iudependent and constitutional States? May not the Danube as well as 
the Rhine be at once a highway and a defence of nations? Such questions 
are in everybody’s mouth, for the necessity cries to Heaven, and the com- 
plaint is that no answer can be found. But what answer so ready as that 
which is found in the mysteriously protracted existence of ancient and 
honourable races, that seem the very instruments ieft for the purpose ? 
Here are the very men, the very names, the very causes, the arms, the 
sceptres, the altars, and the whole human material for the construction of 
the barriers we desire. But, if the enemy is too great for barriers, too 
proud for limits, too autocratic for law, then perhaps still grander conclu- 
sions are to be tried, and we are fated possibly to witness once more the 
old spectacle of bloody conquest recoiling on its authors, and an empire 
falling at the very moment when it seemed to menace the liberty of the 
world. 

Had the Poles always had the benefit of such counsels, and been con- 
tent to be known as an injured race, without attempting to involve every 
nation in their quarrel, and to ally every State with their foes, no one can 
say but what so grand a spectacle would ere this have persuaded the 
world. Instead of seeming to be at the bottom of every trouble, those 
very trou les would have seemed the Heaven-sent opportunities of their 
redemption. At this moment it is impossible to deny that the aspect of 
Eastern Europe is more in their favour than could have been imagined by 
the most fervid political romancer last year. Who would then have ven- 
tured to predict that a day might arise when the fleets and battalions of 
England and France might be co-operating with Magyars and Poles to 
impose terms on Russia? That we still most fervently desire such a crisis 
may not arrive, in our time at least, is nothing to the question. It is 
enough that such a crisis is now quite conceivable, and that the very po- 
liticians who a few years ago would have recoiled with horror from so 
revolutionary an association might now feel compelled to acquiesce in it 
for the peace of the world and the interest of humanity. After all, states- 
manship has only a limited range in the terrible issues, which one entbu- 
siasm may provoke against another. If Russia chooses to appeal to the 
fanaticism of a sect against, not the intolerance, but the very existence of 
aninfidel intruder ; if a crusade is to be preached, not against the profaner 
of holy places, but the long occupiers of their own lands, then the example 
of one madness can but raise up another. In a good or a bad cause no- 
thing is so contagious as zeal, and nothing men so readily emulate as the 
example of devotees rushing to death for some object of religious or pa- 
triotic regard. Ifthe space between'the Danube and the Balkan, the still 





more memorable plains of Pharsalia and Philippi. are to be the arena ofa 
long struggle between a heady autocrat and a bigoted communion on the 





** Notes and Queries,” would, perhaps, find in this particular a not unamasin 
or unprolitable subject for the scrutiny and elacidatton of his correspondents. ° 
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one hand, and a desperate race on the other, then we may be sure others 











within reach has tried its opportunities and exhausted its powers. Who 
s all tell the end of so fearful a tournament, when every anaes is in- 
vited to the lists, and the most noble personages are compe'led to try 


their prowess with every new stranger? Such wars have never left things 
as they found them. But if there is a Power that is interested in Keeping 
things as they are, and letting well alone,—in trusting to the inertness 
human matter, and the finality of political arrangements—that Power is 
Rassia, which has now taken the lead in reopening the compromises that 
bind not simply two neighbouring nations, but all the three continents of 
the Old World.— Times, Dec 8, ~ 


—_—_—_—»———_ 


IRELAND AS IT IS, AND As IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


“ After a struggle more or less intense for upwards of 30 years, the 
Irish farmer at length begins to feel the dawning of a good time coming 
and to share in the prosperity enjoyed by other members of the industrial 
republic. During the transition from the narrow policy of the slid 
scale, and all its blunders, to the expanded principle of open ports, grea 
suffering was endured, and that from pred ys Well, ~ we are 
at the end of 1853, and we can state that at no period of the French war 
were the farmers better paid for their produce, or the consumers, as a 
class, better able to purchase full supplies of food, than they are at pre- 
sent. Even now, at the slackest season of the year, and when, in other 
days, there were numbers of mechanics and artisans unemployed, we hear 
no cry about want of work, nor any grumbling relative to the high rates 
of bread. This state of affairs is certainly satisfactory beyond anythin 
that could have been anticipated in the early days of restrained pb 
tion. We find that not only are our farmers able to battle with the men 
who till foreign soils, but in the face of open ports, when all the grain-pro- 
ducing countries of the world have the liberty of landing their extra sup- 
plies on our shores, the home-grower waxes prosperous. At the present 
time England, under free trade, gives her people cheaper bread than 
France with her stiff tariff and protected duties is able to present the men 
of Gaul. As so far the season of wheat culture has been especially fa- 
vourable, and immense tracts of land are already finished, we should say 
that the breadth of autumn sown wheat is likely to exceed by some thou- 
sand of acres the highest amount known in Ulster for the last half cen- 
tury. Seed wheat of prime quality has been sold at extremely high prices ; 
some growers who feel the great importance of superior seed have 
18s. to 19s. per cwt. for top qualities. Perhaps the most extraord 
feature of the present relative state of markets is that connected with the 
trade in potatoes hence across the Channel. We have recently alluded to 
this state of affairs. Ireland consuming grain food and sending her extra 
produce of the national esculent to the people of England and Scotland 
seems more of romance than reality ; yet, suchis the fact. Even Galwa 
is at work in the export of potatoes ; Sligo and Ballina markets have fe 
the impetus of foreign demand, and every week witnesses larger quantities 
shipped for Glasgow and Liverpool. The quality of the potatoes grown 
this last season in Ireland is very superior, and, after all the attempts 
made to create premature alarm about the disease, experience has forced 
even croakers to acknowledge that, deducting infected produce, the crop 
has been a full one. Farmers who planted crops and took precautions im 
the choice of seed have been amply remunerated, full prices and an active 
demand ruling sales at all the local markets. Should the great propor- 
tion of the lands under potatoes in this province be sown on wheat, the 
breadth of that grain for 1854 will range at about 200,000 acres. Flas 
cortinues to turn out well, both as to bulk and quality. The general sales 
at the weekly markets are very favourable, but the most wonderful cri- 
terion of suecess in flax growing is that noticed last week. A gentleman 
residing near Banbridge sold 355 stones of flax at Tandragee for upwards 
of £330! The whole quantity was raised off 16 acres of land, thus giving 
nearly £28 per acre upon the gross produce. Irish-grown flax ucing 
£253 a-ton gives a decided proof that the soil of the country, if duly pre- 
pared is capable of producing a quality of fibre equal to the finest ra in 
Belgium. Our cattle-markets contioue very favourable for holders of stock. 
At the fair of this town on Wednesday last prime stock went off at rates 
equal to the highest of the season, while inferior cattle found few purcha: 
and at comparatively low rates. The scarcity and high value of fodder di- 
minish the value ofiaferior stock ; even young cattle for the stall were not 
so much sought after, In all that concerns the farming interests of [reland— 
the west as well as the north—we are much gratified to state that vast im- 
provement sare being carried out. If the farmer has this year been well re- 
munerated by the productions of the soil, he is more tvan ever alive te the 
antages of adding to the capabilities of soil. Hitherto the means o’apply. 
capital to land in Ireland have been limited to a narrow circle ; but now 
that better times dawn on the agriculturist, tt is indeed gratifying to see 
him investing bis surplus profits for the purpose of bringing into play all 
the latent powers of his farm. Now that agricultural pursuits are as de- 
cidedly matters of business as commercial enterprise, and when capital, 
skill, and energy meet on the fygmer’s homestead, we have no doubt of the 
Irish tiller of the soil taking hi8 rank amid the leading fraternity of the 
sister isle.”--Belfast Mercury, Dee. 2. 


What would Jobn Mitchel! have done for Ireland? Supposing the British 
Goverumeat, in misconception or fear, had succumbed to his menaces, and 
he had been allowed full scope for bis theories, what would have been the 
result? Was he making any sensible representation of any real grievances, 
or projecting any practical reforms? No such thing. What he seized was 
simply the opportunity of revolution for revolution’s own sake. Franee 
had been convelsed ; Europe vibrated with the shock ; and John Mitchel 
thought that Ireland might be made republican. His propositions pointed 
merely to the overthrow of existing institutions by the means of murder 
and massacre, in order that some chimerical scheme of government mi 
be established upon the ruins. His only remedy for agricultural co 
sion was “ tenant right ;” his only promise to a people instinctively loyal 
was the dethronement of their Queen; his only views of government in- 
volved irremediable anarchy. No sober-thinking Irishman, on looking 
back to those times, can believe that anything short of anarchy could 
sibly have resulted from John Mitchel’s success. And that has followed 
upon his failure? The soil of Ireland has passed without revolution ee 
confiscation, from bankrupt landlords to responsible and improving pre- 
prietors ; the population is better fed, better educated, better lodged, and 
better placed ; pcor-rates are rapidly decreasing ; and all this has been 
effected, not by the strong arm of despotism, but by the operation of in- 
dependent enterprise under suggestive laws, The object of Government 
has been to make Irishmen really free--free, not in imagination, but im 
very deed—to teach them self-respeet, self-maintenance, and self-reliance ; 
to rescue them from the clutches of priests and demagogues, and to fit 
them for discerning their own interests asa people should. What was 
John Mitchel’s notions of freedom compared with these? 

We rejoice to see that this fanatical revolutionist promises to be a bet- 
ter citizen in America than he was athome. “ Reverently,” says he, 
“and deliberately does it become a stranger and aspirant to the privileges 
of your citizenship to investigate those wise and manful institutions that 
have bred and nursed the energy ot such a race.” If he bad exercised an 
particle of reverence or deliberation with regard to the institutions of his 
own country he might have been there still. “He projected, nothing but 
folly, and proposed nothing but revolt. He was for letting Ireland have 
her share of what he thought was universal confusion, and there his de- 
signs ended. Arson, assassination, havoc, and massacre were the cries of 
his party, nor bad they any views more practical than the tion of 
an Irish republic, and the substitution of a green flag for the union-jack. 
We can only trust that in his new couotry his demeanour may bec! 
and his pledges of political sobriety fulfilled. He is still, however, am 
an Anglo-Saxon race, among a race which, though sometimes way . 
and turbulent, is never unpractical, and which, though it may entertain 
itself with the novelty of a *‘ patriot’s”’ visit, is not very likely to tolerate 
alla patriot’s schemes. We hope there may prove to be one country im 
the world where Mitchel and Meagher can live without desiring to mar- 
der its magistrates, but, if not, they may be reminded that in no capital 
were barricades and revolationists so promptly and unscrupulously put 
down as in New York itself—London Times, December 14. 


_—_—_j——_—_ 


A ROYAL ADVOCATE OF TEMPERANCE. 


While all eyes are fixed on the struggle between Russia and her south 
ern neighbour, from whom she has rent province after province, little at- 
tention bas been paid to her relations in another quarter, into which she 
bas also carried her prevailing spirit of territorial aggression. Prussia, 
Austria, Turkey, Persia, lndependent Tartary, and China, have all occu- 
pied some portion of attention when their relations to Russia came in 
question ; but there is, besides these, another nation bigh in military re 
nown, full of the consciousuess of injury, and possessing a civilization and 
a freedom which, if they could even faintly animate the vast frame of the 
Northern Colossus, would render it in a short time something more like 
that overwhelming Power that it pretends to be. ; : 
which are passing on the banks of the Danube, we find the King of Swe- 
den addressing to bis Diet the following energetic and patriotic language: 
—“ The sentiment of my duty in presence of the political situation of 
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necessar. our system of defence, and of the measures 
prope to porate it gen to geasuntee the independence of the king- 
om. Every sincere friend of his country must grant the most conside- 
rate attention to these grave interests. — Never did a Sovereign of Sweden 
appeal fin vain to the patriotism of his subjects in the interest of the 
honour and the nationality of his people. You will show yourselves, I am 
sure, the worthy representatives of a nation whose courage and self-de- 
nial have engraven the name of Swede with ineffaceable characters in the 
most gloious annals of history.” This language, and the measures it 
unds, are not calculated to soothe the irritation or relieve the anx- 
Deer of the "Autocrat of Russia. A brave, hardy, and ind -peudent people, 
liviag almost at the gates of St. Peterrburgh, smarting under the loss of 
Finland, and recovering gradually from the calamities which the glory 
of their two great kings, Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XIL,, has brought 
upon them, are no leasing subjects of contemplation to a Sovereign who 
has already embroiled himself with five considerable nations, and who 
finds his schemes of conqnest and aggrandizement suddenly annihilated, 
and the policy of self-defence forced upon bim, instead of that of aggres- 
“The other leading topic in the King of Sweden’s speech is one to which, 
as Crown Prince, he is known tohave paid much a attention. 
While remarking on the recent progress of agriculture, His Majesty ob- 
serves, that the harvests which have been gathered have not augmented 
the general wellbeing in 4 degree equal to their amount, because they 
have been wasted in the fabrication of a liquor which threatens to under- 
mine the noblest faculties of the population. These harvests have not 
availed to exclade the articles of consumption from foreign countries 
which Sweden could supply in abundance, even beyond her native wants. 
The King has received petitions from all parts of the country entreating 
him to check the disastrous fabrication and excessive consumption of spi- 
rits, and he will submit to the Diet a measure calculated, as he believes, 
’ to attain this object. The vice of intemperance has indeed obtained a 
frighttul height in Sweden, and one which, if not checked, threatens a 
country where Nature is niggard, and man has to struggle alike against 
a rugged climate and a barrea soil with material impoverishment and 
moral degradation. It is said that in Sweden the average consumption 
of ardent spirits is six gallons a-head per annum for every man, woman, 
and child in the country,—a result far worse than any that can be shown 
here, where, undoubtedly, the drinking of spirits is carried on to an extent 
most injurious to the welfare and morality of the lower classes. Itis a 
aliarity of spirit-drinking that the money spent in it is at the best 
ome away, and, in general, far worse than thrown away. It neither 
supplies the natural wants of man, nor offers an adequate substitute for 
them. Icdeed, it is far too favourable a view of the subject to treat the 
money spent on it as if it were cast into the sea. Yet, even so, there is 
something exceedingly irritating in the reflection that a great part of a 
harvest, raised with infinite care and pains on an ungrateful soil and in an 
inhospitable climate, instead of adding to the national wealth or bringing 
the rich returns that in this season of famine it could not fail to command, 
is poured in the shape of liquid fire down the throats of the nation that 
produced it, and, instead of leaving them richer and happier, tends to im- 
poverish them by the waste of labour and capital, and degrade them by 
vicious and debilitating indulgence. A great portion of the harvest of 
Sweden and of many other countries is applied to a purpose, compared 
with which it would have been better that the corn had never grown, or 
that it had been mildewed in the ear. No way so rapid to increase the 
wealth of nations and the morality of society could be devised as the utter 
annihilation of the manufacture of ardent spirits, constituting as they do 
an infinite waste and unmixed evil. ; 

To this task the King of Sweden is about to address himself, and we 
heartily wish His Majesty success in the attempt. But we strongly ad- 
vise him, before he enters on a crusade fraught with so many difficulties, 
to avail himself of the experience of his neighbours, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, and to remember that something more than mere good will is re- 

uired to work out this complicated economical problem. In Ungland, 
in the year 1736, an act of Parliament was passed, the preamble of which 
expresses pretty accurately the sentiments{with regard to this matter to 
which the King of Sweden has given utterance. ‘ Whereas,” says the 
preamble, “ the drinking of spirituous liquors, or strong waters, has be- 
come very common, especially among people of lower or inferior rank. the 
constant and excessive use of which tends greatly to the destruction of 
their health, rendering them unfit for useful labouring business, debauch- 
ing their morals, and inciting them to perpetuate all vices; and the ill 
sequences of the incessant use of such liquors are not confined to the 
t generation, but extend to future ages, and tend to the destruction 
and ruin of this kingdom.”’ Who would not suppose, after this thunder- 
dering preamble, and the act which followed it, imposing a duty of twenty 
shillings a-galloon on spirits, and rewardfng the informer with a penalty 
of £300, the vice of spirit-drinking would have ceased from among us? The 
effect of the law was precisely the reverse. The trade of spirit-dealer fell 
into the hands of persons of no property, wh laughed at penalties which 
they could not pay. Drunkenness increased and smuggling prospered 
beyond all measure ; the law became odious and contemptible, and, al- 
though in six years no fewer than twelve thousand persons were fined for 
breaches of it, Parliament was forced to repeal it in 1742. Asit is uot 
the nature of nations to grow wise by experience, the same folly was re- 
peated in Scotland and in Ireland, with precisely thesame result. If this 
—namely, the imposition of heavy duties and severe penalties for smug- 
gling—be pointed at by the King of Sweden, as the expression in the 
speech to place limits to the disastrous manufacture of this liquor seems to 
imply, we can augur nothing but failure in a thinly-peopled country pos- 
sessing a large and much indented coast line, in which the consumption of 
spirits, provoked in some degree by the severity of the climate, the tedium 
of the long nights of the winter, and, we fear, a bad example from the up- 
per classes, has been converted from a habit almost into a ion. The 
man who shall invent a really officient antidote to this system of voluntary 
and daily ae will deserve a high place among the benefactors of his 
e will increase the riches of nations and the morality of indi- 
without the demand of any extra labour, or the sacrifice of any 
rational or healthful pleasure, but merely by a betterdistribution of those 
funds which the industry of a people has created, but which their folly dis- 
sipates in the consumption of these baneful compounds. Whether he be 
the occupant of a throne or a cottage—the King, the preacher, or the 
peasant—such a man is the great want of the day ; and, when he appears, 
all right-minded persons must respect him, whether he come in the shape 
ef a crowned head or a poor priest of the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land.— Ibid, Dec. 7. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS; LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS. 


Within the last few days we have had an opportunity of observing how 
these things are managed in France. It will be recollected that about the 
middle of September a terrible catastrophe happened on the Paris and 

eaux line, a little south of Poictiers. At this point there was but a 
single line of rails, and the down mail train from Paris came in direct 
collision with an extra luggage train proceeding northwards. The shock 
cost five persons their lives, besides inflicting serious injuries on man 
others. Of course, an inquiry was made into the circumstances of suc 

@ disaster, which, as the dangers of the single line were well known, and 

it was almost broad daylight at the moment, seemed necessarily to involve 

eome criminal oversight or neglect. The sentence of the Court charged 
with the investigation has now declared four persons guilty of man- 
slaughter and salsies, through 24°" imprudence, and non-obser- 
_wamce of rules. Accordingly, M. de Sasrenay was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment, with 1,500 francs fine; M. de Crévecceur to one 

Year’s imprisonment and 1,000 francs fine ; M, Landre to one year’s im- 

prisonment and 300 francs fine ; and M. Leroy to the like fine, with six 

months’ imprisonment ; all four being charged together with the costs of 


the —— 
reader will have no difficulty in discerning that these names do not 
the common working officials of the company ; in fact, the dri- 
vers and stokers of the engines were killed on the spot, and it was for 
their deaths that retribution was thus exacted. The result may well sug- 
gest some reflections on that liability of railway companies to public 
amends which has been so often discussed. We do not say that the supe- 
rior authorities should, as a matter of course, be held necessarily and per- 
sonally responsible for casualties occurring on the lines under their control, 
for, besides that it is quite possible they have ri y di all 
the duties pertaining to themselves, it is plain that euch a species of re- 
sponsibility might not tend to keep those offices filled by the most desirable 
occupants. We repeat, however, what we have constantly maintained, 
that inquiry into railway accidents should always, and distinctly, include 
those particulars of ment for which directors are accountable, and 
we do assert that it is a scandalous piece of injustice in these authorities 
to constitute themselves at once the prosecutors in a case where they ought 
very possibly to be the prisoners, and to drag their unfortunate servants 
into court to answer for casualties which may perhaps be traceable to 
tuemselves. Whenever a railway accident has occurred, the whole staff 
of the company, from the chairman of the board to the fireman of the 
Jocomotive, is on its defence before the public, The blame may rest either 


in one quarter or another, but the point cannot be decided till ing 
been made. 
tion may transfer or divide the culpability. A driver may neglect a 
signal, allow his engine to break down, or permit himself to be overtaken 
by another train. A guard may omit the precautions prescribed in the 
company’s rules, may fall asleep on his seat, or in any other way occasion 
damage to the train under his care. 
fault may not be really or exclusively that of the servants. If the signals 
in use are imperfect or insufficient ; if the locomotive stock is not in pro- 
per order ; if the rails or cuttings are in bad repair; if the servants are 
so overworked as to be incapable of vigilance, or charged with duties be- 
yond their competence to perform, the true blame rests, not with them, 
but with their masters. Directors have not performed their duties unless 
the work prescribed to their servants is such as they may fairly and rea- 
sonably be expected to accomplish. 
pany’s regulations” order this or that course of conduct. 
that was required, the company might at once ordain that no accident 
should ever take place, and b 

tion for all future time.—Jbid. 


notice an old and perpetual grievance. 
way when he is wanted,” is a common expression, and many facts appear 
to justify it. In this instance, a gentleman detects a pickpocket flagrante 
delicto ; seizes him ; and, unable to find a policeman at the moment, is 
obliged to detain the culprit for ten minutes, and to endure the active dis- 
cussion of the crowd on the humanity and philosophy of letting pickpoc- 
kets go. Itis a discussion in which that particular gentleman could main- 
tain his view of the matter with an ability that few would care to encoun- 
ter ; but nice moral questions, exact ao 4 

private and public rights, are not conveniently debated in 
with a pickpocket in one hand, and a miscellaneous crowd sustaining its 
share of the argument with altra-dramatic vivacity. 


not reasonable in application. 
way—that is to say, in the majority of instances ; and there is a practical 
reason for hisabsence. The policeman has to perambulate a beat of some 
extent, and as a pickpocket in the exercise of his calling does not select 
the particular spot upon which a policeman stands, it generally happens 
that the offence is committed preciseiy where the policeman is not, indeed 
at the farthest 
also: as the policeman is a wandering body, and ought to be so in the 
meng eae of his duty lest the pickpocket should always know where to 


Even in cases most apparently clear the results of investiga- 


Yet, even in instances like this, the 


It is useless to argue that the “ com- 
If this was all 


old itself exculpated by such simple resolu- 





HOW TO FIND A POLICEMAN. 


A case which occurred at Marlborough Police Office this week brings to 
“A policeman is never in the 


al views of duty in regard to 


ondon streets, 


From that position it was the duty of the policeman to liberate the em- 


barrassed wit ; but the policeman was not there, and the gentleman resta- 
ted the whole grievance after the examination of the pickpocket case at 
the Police Office, 


Well, this complaint against the policeman is perfectly true in fact, but 
It is true that a policeman is never in the 


ible point from policeman. There is another diffieulty 


ave him and how to avoid him, the man whose pocket is picked is equally 


perplexed to know the proper path for the pursuit of the constable ; and 
he may wander about for many minutes—which always seem hours on 
such occasions—without encountering that figure in blue, with white 


buttons, which usually wears an air of such a placid, and, at such a mo- 
ment, of irritating repose. 

Now it appears to us that the nature of the evil suggests the remedy. 
The policeman ought, to be a wandering body, in order to surprise the de- 
linquent public and keep it up to its duty ; and he ought also to be a fixed 
point, in order that those who want him may know where to find him. He 
ought to be both fixed and moving. This would be impossible, if there 
were in the concrete, as there may be in the abstract, only one policeman. 
But as there are many, the duty of moving and of standing might be di- 
vided. For this purpose a very little alteration would be needed. Any 
two contiguous beats might readily be converted into one, and two police- 
men allotted to the two different kinds of duty—one stationed at a fixed 
point, and the other sent to wander over the whole extent of the two 
beats. One policeman, therefore, would be continually detecting the de- 
linquent public, and the other would be continually at the receipt of sum- 
mons; and it would no longer be the complaint that the policeman is 
never to be found when he is wanted. The stationary policeman should 
of course be provided with a place of rest and shelter—a sentry-box, to 
which the neighbours would always know where to direct inquiry. 

If the stationary constable were provided with the means, of whistle or 
bugle, for summoning his assisiant, the old difficulty of never finding the 
police would be totally removed. The cab-stand would be the proper 
place for the sentry-box of the policeman on the beat belonging to it ; be- 
cause the place of the sentry would thus be rendered doubly conspicuous. 
If the station were used for other purppses, such as for public notices, an 
additional conspicuousness would be imparted to it; and many other ad- 
vantages, such as better order in the cab-stand, might be attained by such 
local concentration. An exchange of the duties, stationary or moving, 
and a more frequeat relief of the police on duty, woula obviously contri- 
bute to the smooth working of such an improvement. Great pains have 
been taken to have the district post-office in a conspicuous place, and to 
teach the public how to get at it promptly ; yet the occasion is seldom so 
urgent and so hurried when we are in want of a post-office as when we are 
in want of a policeman.—London Spectator. 





PROFESSOR MAURICE. 


In the hot discontent of 1848, a singular assemblage might have been 
seen collected in a coffee-house in Holborn. There you wouldhave en. 
countered men of glib tongue, passionate in temperament, of solid or 
scanty information, well-meaning and ill-meaning, sheer demagogues or 
earnest fellows, painfully struggling to right a world which seemed too 
heavy at thetop. Presiding over them was a scholar, fresh from the quiet 
refined family, or the choice seats of biblical or classical lore. This was 
Professor Maurice. Determined to satisfy himself as to what those cla- 
morous thousands really were—what their thoughts, their wishes, and 
their mental and moral standard—the Professor took a bold step, and 
with marvellous judgment contrived to bring together all the leaders who 
had the confidence of the workshops and the repute of respectable men. 
For week after week, he listened attentively to the expression of their pa- 
nacea, their wild complaints, and their restless, undecided scepticism.— 
The plan he adopted was to take notes of each man’s address, and before 
the evening closed to read them over, taking every opportunity to put a 
word of counsel to set aside a fallacy, and to bring into beautiful relief 
an unsullied Christianity. Ofcourse the mere trading agitators could 
not stand this, and his audience grew a little thinner ; but to the last, it 
was ofa most remarkabledescription. Then followed lectures ofa direct- 
ly religious tendency, classes of various kinds, and attempts to bring the 
associated principle into practice, so far as our law of partnership will 
allow. Professor Maurice’s labours have rescued hundreds of acute, well- 
read, moral working men from the evils of infidelity, and the dangers of 
tempestuous political agitation. He is beloved, almost adored, by mem- 
bers who, in their turn, influence more ; and the peculiar congregation of 
his own church, and the lecture rooms of the establishment of the men 
themselves, shall be my proofs. All this, of course, is distasteful to the 
High Church and Tory dignitaries of the King’s College ; and it will take 
a great deal of very clever casuistry to induce one to believe that, if the 
Professor, in his spare hours, had slept upon his sofa, assiduously flat- 
tered the patrons or gone out to judicious dinners, and talked of scepti- 
cism over bottles of port, instead of sitting down with “set of Char- 
tists,” and endeavouring to bring them to reason and religion, he would 
not at this moment, whatever his exact theology, be the most honoured 
(as amongst the students he is the most beloved), of all the teachers of 
youth at the not very forward educational institution known as King’s 
College.—Cambridge Independent. 





Surp-MasTERS AND SEAMEN ; THE LEGALITY or VIOLENCE.—At the Li- 
verpool winter assizes, Dec. 7, Nicholas Jackson Nattrass, 32, was indicted 
for having on the high seas within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of 
England, unlawfully and feloniously shot at George Wake with intent to 
kill a d murder him. Mr. Monk and Mr. Aspinall conducted the prosecu- 
tion ; Mr. en | Seymour defended the prisoner. 

It appear at the prisoner was master of the bark Matanzas, which 
sailed from Liverpool upon the 13th of December, 1852, for Rio de Janeiro 
and Bahia. The vessel arrived at Rio on the 3d of March last. Owing 
to some disputes having arisen on the voyage out, the crew were dis- 
charged by the Vice-Consul at Rio, and a fresh crew had to be engaged. 
Among the men who were there engaged was the prosecutor, George 
Wake. The vessel then proceeded to Bahia, and a cargo was there taken 
in for Trieste. The prisoner filled every place in the ship with cargo that 
could be made available, to such an extent that the chain cable had to be 
placed in the ferecastle. which was the sleeping place of the crew. Two 
of the crew upon this refused to work. The vessel was ready for sea on 
the 25th of June. On the evening of that day it appeared that the pri- 
soner reloaded his firearms. Upon the evening following Wake was told 





that the vessel was to go to sea without fresh hands in place of the two 
who had been discharged, and in consequence Wake went to ask the pri- 


“ Do you intend to weigh anchor, 


ceeds £10,000,000. 
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uiry bas | sover about it. The prisoner said he was going to aii, and he would 
| make them work when be got tosea, While the crew were at breakfast 


he sent for them up. They accordingly went to him, and he said to Wake, 
eorge?” upon which Wake said, 
“ Yes, if you will get two fresh hands.” The prisoner said, “ No, I’ll go 
to sea as we are. [il soon make them work.” In consequence Wake re- 
fused to weigh anchor, upon which the prisoner pulled out bis pistol, and 
said “ Take that!” and fired. Wake turned slightly, and the ball struck 
him on the shoulder-bone. He was taken ashore to the hospital, where 
he remained for three months. He was discharged on the 14th of October, 
aud subsequently reached Liverpool on the 5th of November last. 

At the close of the case for the prosecution, Mr. D. Seymour addressed 
the jury on behalf of the prisoner, contending that the crew were infected 
with a mutinous and insubordinate spirit ; that the captain was placed in 
peculiar circumstances, and ought not to be judged by ordinary rules ; 
and especially remarked upon the necessity which existed for the presence 
of fire arms iu a fit state for use, which had been much commented on for 
the prosecution. 

His Lordship summed up, very carefully explaining the law as it re- 
lated to the rights and duties of masters of vessels towards seamen under 
their control. The jury retired to consider their verdict, and returned in 


about half an hour, with a verdict of Guilty of shooting with intent to do 
grievous bodily harm. 


His Lordship sentenced the prisoner to 18 months’ imprisonment, re- 
marking that, while obedience was required from a crew, kindness ought 


to be shown by the master. 





Tue Bririsn Coat Trape.—At the present time, when the exceeding 
dearness of coals is much felt by all classes of consumers, the following 


detail, from the Durham Chronicle, will be found very interesting :--To 
such an extent has our coal industry been developed, that not less than 


37,000,000 of tons are annually raised, the value of which at the pit’s 
mouth is little less than £10,000,000 ; at the places of consumption, pro- 
bably not less than £20,000,000. The capital employed in the trade ex- 
About 400 iron furnaces of Great Britain eonsume 
annually 10,000,000 tons of coals, and 7,000,000 tons of ironstone, in order 
to produce 2,500,000 tons of pig iron, of the value of upwards of £8,000,000. 
For the supply of the metropolis alone 3,600,000 tons of coals are re- 
quired for manufacturing and domestic purposes; our coasting vessels 


conveyed in 1850, upwards of 9,360,000 tons to various portsin the United 


Kingdom, and 3,350,000 tons were exported to foreign countries and the 
British possessions. The extent of the coal areas in the British Islands is 
12,000 square miles, and the annual produce 37,000,000 tons; of Belgium, 
250 miles, annual produce, 5,000,000 tons ; of France, 2000 miles, annual 
produce, 4,150,000 tons ; of the United States, 113,000 miles, annual pro- 
duce, 4,000,000 tons; of Prussia, 2200 miles, annual produce, 3,500,000 
tons; of Spain, 4000 miles, annual produce, 550,000 tons; of British 
North America. 180,000 miles, annual produce not known. Tak- 
ing the British Islands alone, and dividing them into districts, we find 
the supposed workable area as follows, in acres :--Northumberland and 
Durham, 500,000 ; Cumberland, Westmoreland, and West Riding, 99,500; 
Lancashire, Flintshire, and North Staffordshire, 550,000 ; Shropshire and 
Worcestershire, 79,950; South Stafforshire, 65,000; Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire. 80,000 ; Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, 167,500. South 
Wales, 600,000. Scottish coal-fields, 1,045,000. Irish coal-fields—-Ulster, 
500,000; Connaught, 200,000; Leinster, 150,000; Munster, 1,000,000. 
Our exports, which in 1840 amounted to 1,606,000 tons, valued at 
£576,000, had increased in 1850 to 3,531,000 tons, of the value of £1,284,000. 
In 1841 our exports to France were 451,300 tons; to HolJand, 173,378 
tons ; to Prussia, 116,296 tons ; and to Russia, 77,152 tons, In 1850 there 
were to France 612,545 tons; to Holland, 159,953 tons; to Prussia, 
186,528 tons ; and to Russia, 235,188 tons. 





Great Improvement IN Ratt Roa. Carn Brakes.—There is now ex- 
hibiting at No. 23, Cortland-street, up stairs, a model of Captain Ben- 
nett’s newly-invented Rail Road Car Brake, which is worth the attention 
of Rail Road managers and others. The following description of it has 
been prepared for our columns. 

“Tt consists of an ingenious and simply-constructed self-acting car- 
brake, and so applied that it requires the attention of no one, and is ap- 
plied in the same space of time that is now required to send the alarm or 
notice to brakemen. When the engineer stops his locomotive, he stops 
(independently of the locomotive) every car in his train, in the same pro- 
portion that he stops his locomotive ; and is not required to give the 
brake any attention whatever. Ifhe sees danger ahead, and wishes to 
stop at the shortcst possible distance, he reverses his engine, and by so 
doing causes the brake to beapplied instantly to each wheel under eve 
car in the train, and can, if he chooses, stop the rotating of every wheel, 
or make every wheel rotate at the slowest possible motion ; and ty to 
doing he can stop a train going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, in the 
surprising short space of sixty-six feet or four and a half seconds of time ; 
atforty miles per hour, in two hundred and sixty-three feet ; and so on, 
increasing the time and space as the squares of the increase of velocity. 

‘“‘ It requires no more time or attention to connect or disconnect a train 
of cars, than by the present mode ; and the only attention required by the 
engineer when backing his train, is to turn a lever attached to his loco- 
motive. The engineer has no signal to give to brakemen on the different 
cars, who may beat their posts or may not, as the whole train with this 
simple invention is stopped almost before the brakemen begin to apply 
the present braker’s, and the whole train is brought to a stand-still by 
this invention in less than one hundred yards, going at the speed of forty 
miles the hour. 

“ This brake can be applied to city or horse cars so as to be operated 
upon by the horses, and stop the car so suddenly that if the horses 
should trample down a person, the car would not reach or go over him, 
and can be applied at as small or less expence than the present brakes.” 
—Journal of Commerce. 


Larce Iron Room.—Messrs. Chubb and Son have just completed one 
of their large moveable wrought-iron fireproof strong rooms, for the Ade- 
laide branch ofthe South Australian Banking Company. Its external di- 
mensions are seven feet high, seven feet wide, and seven feet deep ; and, 
after deducting the necessary thickness of the fireproofing chambers, the 
internal contents amount to 254 cubic feet. The interior of the room is 
fitted with tiers of shelves, sufficient to accommodate a great quantity of 
books, deed boxes, &c., and the further end with two distinctstrong iron 
closets for the deposit ofcash, bills, and other valuables, which will be ae- 
cessible only to the officials who possess the keys of these depositories.— 
The room is lined throughout with hard steel plates, to render ineffectual 
any attempts to gain access to the interior by means of drilling, and the 
thickness of the iron plates forming the body of the room is three quarters 
of an inch at the thinnest part. The room ts so constructed as to be taken 
to pieces for convenience of packing and transit, and can be erected in its 
new position in a few hours. The fireproofing composition is enclosed in 
separate chambers, which are secured in their proper positions when re- 
erecting the room. The entrance is secured by a pair of strong fireproof 
wrought-iron folding doors, fitted with Chubb’s patent detect for locks, on 
their recently-improved principle, throwing twenty massive bolts all 
round ; secondly, by two case-hardened iron scutcheon locks over the key- 
holes of the main locks ; and, further, by two of Chubb’s: bank locks, 
with twelve tumblers in each, as additional checks, Each dooris made 
to open independently of the other, that in case of the accidental loss of 
any of the set of keys belonging to either door, access to the interior may 
be obtained by the other, in order that the business of the bank may not 
be impeded. The weight of the room, complete, is nearly seven tons.— 
London Paper. 

A New Tueatre ror Leeps.—We are glad to hear that the long- 
talked-of and much-required scheme of building a new and commodious 
theatre, suitable toe the wants and importance of this town, has again been 
mooted ; and, from the spirited manner in which the promotersare carry- 
ing out their views, we trust that the undertaking will meet with the suc- 
cess it deserves especially as it seems likely to be of a very profitable cha- 
racter. We are informed that the scheme has been duly registered, and 
that a prospectus will be published ina few days, and that shares for more 
than half the required capital have been already applied for.—Leeds In- 
telligencer. 

Tue Late James Ewrne, Esa.—We understand that the will of this 
gentleman provides for his relict and relations in the most liberal man- 
ner ; and amongst the princely gifts to our pub'ic charities may be men- 
tioned—£20,000 to the Merchants’ House, £10,000 to the Royal Infirmary, 
and £20,000 in the aggregate to the other charities. In addition to these 
£13,000 have been left to the Free Church. Worth British Mail. 








Tue Last or tae O’Moores.—The last of the O’Moores has quitted 
Cloghan Castle, and the paternal mansion of that ancient family no long- 
er acknowledges an O’Moore for its master. 





Rewarps ror Dispatcu.—The South Australian Government has, on 
the motion of the Legislative Council, awarded the sum ot £400 to Cap- 
tain Champion, of the Victoria steamer, in consideration of his having 
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out from England to Port Adzlaide, with a mail, in sixt 
clear days. e like sum will also be awarded to any = A. 
hich shall make the voyage out, whether under sail or by steam,in lays, 
Within the next two years. To provide for this the sum of £6000 has been 
voted. Itis made a condition that such vessels shall take a contract 


mail. 
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TALES AND MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
down to our Revolution, belongs as much to us as to the English 
istrated Mugagine of Art. ; 

ii] deliver a course of three lectures on Histor!cal events from 





The History of England | 

themselves. — Amer tean Illy 

mR. OUTR AM, «G oy w 

1626 to 1746, commemorated by SCOTTISH senue, 

In the front room of the Stuyvesant Institute, on the 10th, 14th, and 17th instant, at 
I ptelock, each evening. 

‘tbe musical illastrations 

Pianist and Conductor, ... 

the course, One Dollar. 

tens Lineste and Tuompson, 441, Messrs. Berry and Gordon, 297, and Messrs. 

and Son, 29 Broadway. 


will be given by a select quartette of Ladies and Gentlemen. 
.... Mr. G. H, Curtis. 


Fo each Lectnre, 80 cents. Tobehad with Programmes, 
fun. Hall 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. shale 
AN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred an- 
B BOT Eanes. by the vost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemie&, and French =o 
1221.) down :o Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at 
Admissiou 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 — 
LLL. 
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T" 
juido de Sienne, (A.D. 
i, ghd. Union Park. 
Tos. October i, 1853. 
< Sunscrisens.—Mr. John T. Kempe has come into the employ of this 
an as a regular travelling Agent, and has gone on a tour through the Seuth 
and West.—Mr. John Nimmo of Toronto continues to transact business gene- 
rally ov our behalf, iu Canada. 





“The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 


Exehange at New York on London, 10944 @ 109°;. 
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The receipt, by telegraph from Halifax, of news from Liverpool, to the 
2th ult. furnishes scanty information touching the progress of the war in 
the East, and gives noclue whatever towards a guess at its probable issue. 
Indeed, the intelligence conveyed from the scenes of action presents but 
the same confusion and contradiction, that are lamentably obvious in the 
policy of the “ great powers” of Europe. Thus, on one day it is reported 
that the combined squadrons of Great Britain, France, and Turkey, have 
entered the Black Sea, their destination being Sebastopol ; but the next 
day’s rumour again varies ; and “‘ the very latest”’ tells us that on the 12th 
ult. the fleets were still quietly anchored in the Bosphorus. That they 
were however on the point of making a move seems to be generally con- 
ceded ; the delay being probably awarded, for the purpose of duly im- 
pressing upon the Czar’s mind that France and England have no hostile 
intentions whatever, and that they will muzzle the Turkish Admiral, if be 
should be bent upon mischief. Thus only can we interpret the remarkable 
orders said to have been issued to the officers commanding the allied naval 
forces, according to which any Russian ships of war found cruising in the 
Black Sea, are to be compelled to proceed to Sebastopol, to enter its har- 
bour, and therein to be blockaded, until such a compulsory armistice is 
diplomatically converted into a peace. [brilliant and profound idea! 
Some of our good journalists at home are convinced that herein at last is 
proof afforded, that “ France and England are now fully agreed upon 
taking the most efficient measures to coerce Russia.” Very efficient truly, 
if carried out !—this securing the Czar’s ships in their winter quarters 
against a chance of Turkish reprisals for the disaster of Sinope. Besides, 
in their over-anxiety to avoid an infliction of the slightest wound upon the 
amour-propre of the Czar, the sagacious allies overlook one material 
point. Such a course as the one said to be contemplated is tantamount 
to a declaration of war. How otherwise can it be received by a Russian 
officer afloat, or by the Autocrat in his palace at St. Petersburg? The 
former, if coerced by a vastly superior force, has nothing to do but to fire 
a gun, haul down his colours, and surrender himself a prisoner at discre- 
tion: the latter—but it is not necessary to imagine the scene that would 
ensue. And a captured fleet suddenly thrown upon its hands might em- 
barrass even the Coalition Cabinet in Downing street, which seems to 
adopt every possible mode of looking at a serious question, except that 
of looking it directly in the face. This plain question is—shall Russia 
dictate to Europe? The British nation, so far as it is interested, heartily 
responds in the negative. The British Premier, we regret to say, has not 
made up his mind ; or at least, if a few bold words drop once in a while 
from his lips, the effect they might produce is forthwith frittered away, 
by doubt and irresolution. Who has forgotten what months of hesitation 
preceded the sailing of the British fleet from Malta to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles? Who does not recollect how long and firmly the anchors 
were fast in Besika Bay? Who will not laugh contemptuously or ehafe 
indignantly, if the third combined movement should be the blockade of 
Sebastopol during the stormy months of winter, whilst the blockaded 
would be sorry to venture out. As we have suggested already, certain 
contingencies might give a serious turn to this ridiculous design. Other- 
wiee, in regard to any practical effect upon the matter properly at issue, 
the squadrons might just as well blockade the Baltic, whilst its waves are 
hidden beneath the ice. 

One phrase at least might stand ever-ready in type, to be used on the 
arrival of each successive steamer—“ the Diplomatists are as busy as ever.” 
No doubt they are; and mnch good may they do!—But the combatants 
are busy also ; and whilst we were led to think that the rival troops along 
the Danube had settled themselves in winter-quarters, we are startled by a 
rumour of a great battle at Kalefat ending in the repulse of the Russians 
bat with a loss on both sides of four thousand men. Heaven graut that 
there may be the usual exaggeration herein!—and there is reason to ex- 
pect it, when we look to the records of past events, and the natural desire 
of the caterers for the public journals to throw a huge mouthful where 
there is an evident gaping for news—The minor events connected with 
this absorbing Eastern question must be passed by ; and we note only 
that Z’e Deums for victories have been chaunted at St. Petersburg, and 
that the story of a rupture between Persia and Great Britain is confirmed, 

Home news is scarce ; and nothing seems to have been done towards a 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, or towards filling the vacancy made by the 
resignation of Lord Palmerston. It would be filling space unprofitably, 
were we to copy all that is set down hereon. We notice, however, with 
regret that some of the liberal journals are raising a hue and cry against 
Prince Albert, charging him with interference in politics. The charge is 
one that may very easily be made by any. unscrupulous writer : nor is it 
difficult to invest it witha certain amount of plausibility, so long as the 
Ministerial course tallies in any degree with the presumed desires of the 
Prince in regard to the conduct of public affairs. To strip the matter of 
the mystery in which it is apt to be enveloped, but for the continuance of 
which we see no necessity—the case, we believe, stands somewhat thus. A 
war with Russia may be considered by large portions of the public to be 
essential or almost unavoidable, for reasons that we will not pause to 
recapitulate. But such a war would undoubtly awaken that revolutionary 
—_ which was up and doing in many parts of Europe in 1848 and 1849, 

at which wa: soon forcibly hushed into unquiet slumber. Again, revolu- 
ae pre aal wraeage one throne and dynasty, whereon mem- 
with they are aia: om itic family of the Coburgs are reated or where- 
eahidg, bat us} 2. _ Htence, say the unthinking, Prince Albert’s natural 
’ pjustifiable interference. But proof of the latter is altoge- 
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ther wanting; and if the former exist—that is to say, if the Palace in- 
fluence, such as it ie, be given to the party who will make any sacrifices in 
order to preserve the peace of Europe—it must be owned that this party 
comprises at present a large number of the leading politicians of the day, 
and has not so far met with any rebuke from Parliament. This party more- 
over may bave perfectly honest convictions ; for whilst we differ from 
them, we should be sorry to believe them actuated by the base motives 
occasionally attributed to them in print, such as pure love of despotic 
authority, and others equally absurd. The truth is that the love of order 


| is supreme in many minds, so that no good can be conceived by them, as 
| sufficing to compensate for the evils of mere disturbance, 


Hence their re- 
luctance to plunge into an uncertain future ; hence their willingness to 
postpone and patch up, to provide in short temporary expedients for to- 
day, and shut their eyes to the cloud that lowers over the morrow. Now, 
Prince Albert has hitherto been regarded asa man of peculiar sagacity. 
Has bis vision all at once become dim? We incline to doubt it ; and 
shall require something better to convince us to the contrary, than a few 
smart articles from able ultra-liberal journals. A cabal to expel or ex- 
clude Lord Palmerston from office may figure well in an editorial para- 
graph ; but he who finds it finds a mare’s nest. A plain majority in the 
House of Commons is a greater engine of political power in Great Bri- 
tain, than the personal good-will of Queen and Prince Consort, or the 
good wishes of all the Lords in Waiting and all the Maids of Honour- 
The secret visit of King Leopold of Belgium to Queen Victoria, and the 
lengthened sojourn of his son and daughter-in-law at Windsor and Osborne, 
have given undue importance to this subject. So soon as Parliament as- 
sembles we shall cease to hear it mentioned. 

The unsettled aspect of public affairs has caused a decline in the price 
of Consols. The three per cents are last quoted at 93j.—Since we last 
| wrote a report of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s escape from Australia has pre- 
vailed here. It is not confirmed by this arrival—From Burmah, we re- 
joice to learn that more satisfactory advices have been received.—Those 
from China are somewhat chequered, and seem to promise an indefinite 
continuation of civil war. The insurgents hold Shanghae firmly, bat the 
Imperialists have encountered them successfully at Amoy. 





How strange is the contrast between the character of the news that the 
steamers now bring us from France, and that with which the public jour- 
nals used to be filled, in the days of Louis Philippe and the Republic !-- 
Then how lively—-now how blank! Sometimes we have indeed an official 
declaration from the Moniteur, to which no one attaches the smallest im- 
portance ; or a solemn opinion, authentically deduced from the mouth of 
France’s dumb gracle, which is about of equal value. All we can now 
find is the stale assertion that very vigorous measures are to be taken in 
the East ; but then, vigour is one thing in the suppression of public opi- 
nion and in riddance of suspected opponents, but quite another in enforcing 
a foreign policy. Louis Napoleon and Lord Aberdeen are taking a very 
decided stand—aloof. 

Were it not for a tit-bit of gossip from Spain, the Continental news 
would be dreary indeed! But diplomacy, having soiled its feathers in 
Eastern Europe, flashes upon the world with new lustre in the West. Some 
of us indeed, hearing that the Cortes was suddenly dissolved, looked to 
fhaving a crisis to deal with, if not a revolution; some thought that a 
hundred millions or so might have been offered to the Spanish government 
by the American Minister, in return for the cession of Cuba} none could 
have anticipated so stupendous an event, as a double-shotted or double- 
sworded Ambassadorial duel. Such however has taken'place, and the city 
is agape for the details, seeing that Mr. Soulé the U. S. Minister, and his 
son, have been parties thereto, their opponents being respectively the 
Marquis de Turgot who is the French Ambassador at Madrid, and the Duke 
of Alba who is the brother-in-law of the Empress of France. And ere we 
proceed further, we may aswell plead guilty to an omission ; in as much as 
we fell behind all our active contemporaries, in neglecting to register the 
cause of this double duel—a trifling circumstance that at the time of its 
occurrence came near bringing about a single one. Be it known then— 
and one’s natural humiliation at recording a thoroughly well-known fact 
is the proper penance for a careless caterer of news—that at a certain ball, 
on a certain night, in the capital of Spain, the costume of Madame Soulé 
did not precisely suit the taste of his High Mightiness the Duke of Alba, 
who let fall within the lady’s hearing, or within that of Mr. Soulé Junr., a 
contemptuous remark concerning it. If the offence were unintentional, 
the grandee should at once have apologized ; if otherwise, he deserved a 
horsewhipping. However, words passed; a challenge was sent by the 
American, and declined by the Spaniard; and so we thought the alarm 
had blown over. But not so—the American Embassy at Madrid has been 
in peril of losing its head and its attaché at one fell swoop ; and such a 
diplomatic turn did the affair take, that we find Lord Howden who, the 
other day, was in Paris exonerating us in the eyes of the U.S. froma 
charge in connection with Cuba, now accompanying the Marquis de Turgot 
to the field of honour.—A bloodless diplomatic duel, originating in a ball- 
room squabble, must expose the quartette, who were principals in it, to a 
little gentle bantering ; and since we hear of no “ bullet lodged in the 
thorax,” or “small-sword under the fifth rib,” we doubt whether the 
American Legation at Madrid will escape its inevitable destiny. When 
the democratic minister addressed a fillibustering audience here, on the 
eve of his departure, and told them that he would turn over a new leaf in 
the fulfilment of his mission, such first-fruits could scarcely have been ex- 
pected.—At any rate, so distressing have been the late dulness and gravi- 
ty of the European journals, that we are grateful for such an innovation as 
may be looked-for in connection with this event. 





The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty came before the Senate at Washington, on 
Tuesday, the President having then sent in to that body the documents 
aud correspondence regarding it, which had been demanded by General 
Cass, and to which we alluded, a fortuight since. Amongst them was a 
letter from Lord Clarendon to Mr. Crampton, enclosing an opinion of the 
Queen’s Advocate General as to the fair interpretation of the Treaty, this 
opinion having been sought by Lord Clarendon, in consequence of Mr. 
Clayton’s speech in the Senate in the Spring of last year, a report of 
which was forwarded, as matter of course, to the Foreign Office. This 
document which makes direct reference to Mr. Clayton (now a Senator, 
but Secretary of State, at the date of the treaty that bears his name) had 
been shown by Mr. Crampton to the President or his present advisers, and 
by him or them was included amongst the papers submitted to the Senate. 
—THlercupon Mr. Clayton makes, what we must take the liberty of calling, 
a very unnecessary protest against a foreign government meddling with 
what is said in the Senate. There would undoubtedly have been a breach 
of etiquette, if Lord Clarendon had written to Mr. Marcy or bad directed 
Mr. Crampton to do so, basing his communication on words spoken in the 
Senate Chamber. But Mr. Clayton forgets that these papers are not sent 
in to the U. S. Senate by either Lord Clarendon or Mr. Crampton, but by 
the President of the U. S., who alone can forward or withhold. Mr. Clay- 
ton too, it seems to us with all respect, should feel rather flattered than 
otherwise, that a speech from him should have brought about a consalta- 
tion with the law officers of the Crown, and have been made the text for a 
despatch. As for either Legislators or Governments abstaining from 
comment on what is said in each other’s Assemblies, the idea is absurd. 
No one knows this better than Mr. Clayton himself; and we have no 
doubt whatever that on Tuesday next, when the question again comes on 





' for discuesion in the Senate, we shall find frequent and lengthy reference 








to what was said at such and such a time by the Earl of Malmesbury in 
the Upper, or by Lord Palmerston in the Lower House. 

The points at iseue, if they can be fairly said to be in that state, are 
those old ones of the Protectorate of Mosquito, and the Colonization of 
certain small Islands in the Bay of Honduras, on which unprofitable vo- 
lumes have been written and spoken. We decline adding to the mass of 
verbiage, for several reasons. In the first place, there is a coatest going 
on in several of the American journals as to the due interpretation of the 
Treaty, some declaring that Sir Henry Bulwer was completely out-ma- 
neeuvred by Mr. Clayton in the arrangement of its wording, and some 
directly the reverse. In the second place, Grey Town or San Juan is de 
facto an independent port, occupied by British and American residents 
jointly, between whom no feeling but one of friendly rivalry subsiste. 
Thirdiy, we read that a Company has been formed here for the purchase 
of the entire Mosquito Territory, by which Company his Majesty of that 
ilk is to be pensioned and provided for, and her Majesty of Great Britain 
will be relieved from the disagreeable duties of an ill-defined Protectorate. 
Lastly, and chiefly, we bear in mind that at this very moment a Survey- 
ing party, jointiy made up of British and American officers is on the point 
of determining a route for the long contemplated inter-oceanic passage. 
What madness then is it, to squabble in Congress or in Parliament about @ 
few trumpery islands or a few leagues of profitless shores ; to allow ourselves 
to be led by the nose by a Squier or a Chatfield ; to back up writers and 
speakers on disputed points, who strive how widely they can differ, in 
place of seeing how nearly they can assimilate ; to endeavour to foster an 
antagonistic feeling between two countries, on subjects that might reason- 
ably be settled by the conference of two men of common-sense, empowered 
and instructed to settle them! We shall be glad to find that his Mosqui- 
tian Majesty is really to be merged in the enterprise of a commercial atso- 
ciation ; and must trust that the two great maritime powers of the world 
may hit upon some pacific mode of settling their little difference regarding 
the Bay Islands, so that they may give along pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, to the grand project of uniting the Atlantic and the Pacifie. 
If we allow our blood to be heated by acrimonious debaters in popular 
assemblages, we sball do ourselves an injury, and an injustice to the pro- 
gress of Civilization. 

Little else, that concerns our especial interests, has occurred in Congress ; 
unless it be the long and adjourned debate of Thursday in the House of 
Representatives, on the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
commending that the thanks of Congress, together with an appropriate 
medal, should be presented to Capt. Ingraham, for his conduct in the 
Koszta affair. The Committee has wisely substituted a medal for the 
sword which was originally proposed ; but the hitch in the House is as to 
making the resolution convey an implied approval of the doctrine of Mr. 
Secretary Marcy on the rights of semi-citizenship. The debate is to be 
resumed. 

A new Treaty with Mexico made by Gencral Gadsden is, it is said, 
—-but we know not with how much truth—shortly to be submitted to the 
Senate, It comprises new boundary lines ; the cession of Lower Califor 
nia and Sonora to the U. S., in consideration of the sum of fifty millions 
of dollars; and the Tehuantepec right of way. 





The pressure of public opinion was so strong, towards the close of last 
week, upon certain members of the officially-defunct Aldermanic body, or - 
the arguments of the Manhattan Rail-road Company upon them were 80 
weak, that courage was lacking for the expected grant of a Charter. The 
details of the Company’s discomfiture are weil-known. We shall not re- 
peat them, and only congratulate our city readers that we have escaped a 
momentary riot, and the immediate prospect of the turmoil of Broadway 
being made “covfusion worse confounded.’’—In connection with this matter, 
it should be mentioned that the Superior Court at Albany has sustained the 
sentence of one of the Courts of this city, which condemned several of the 
Aldermen to pay fines, and one to fifteen days’ imprisonment in addition, 
for refusing to obey an injunction. The individual in question is Mr. Sturte- 
vant, the head and front of the econtumacious party. He was recently dis. 
owned by his Ward at the election polls; and has since then amusingly 
declared his unwillingness to be dragged from the privacy of domestic life. 
The dragging to Eldridge Street Prison did not perbaps occur to him ; but 
he can scarcely despise the injunction, in this case made and provided. 
This vindication of the law is some consolation, amidst the many sources 
of discomfort, whereof our citizens have reason to complain.—So soon as 
th» new Common Counci!men clea, the streets, or otherwise show signa ef 
having our welfare in their thoughts, fifty grateful newspapers will immor- 
talise them. At present, we all sigh and groan without relief. 





In our last issue we had a word to say regarding certain riotous pro- 
ceedings in different parts of the country ; and having taken them up, we 
must, so far as possible, see them out.—Possibly we did some injustice to 
the “ German Society of Freemen” at Cincinnati, which was in our black 
list. for we now find that the arrested members have been all discharged 
from custody, the police being unable or unwilling to press home any epe- 
cial charge ay.inst them. We have but to add that a painful correspon- 
dence appears in print between the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati and the President of the Society in question. A general sabscrip- 
tion, it seems, was set on foot for the benefit of those who suffered during 
the riot, and for the relief of the family of the man who lost his life. The 
Prelate sent ten dollars to the fund, with a brief but unobjectionable 
note. The President returns it, with sundry reproaches, and an ill- 
judged declaration of eternal hostility. 

The town of Erie is, we trust, about to be brought within the pale of 
order and reason, after a brief period of anarchy and misrule. Symptoms 
of this are happily apparent, in the conviction and committal of one sin- 
gle rioter, by the U. S. Circuit Court at Pittsburg, and by its issue of an 
injunction against any interference whatever with the Railroad Company 
whose rights have been so outrageously violated. If the troubles of Erie 
and of the Company be not yet completed, there is no reason to doubt 
that the authority of the U. S. Government will not be set at naught in 
the end. 

The number of marine disasters recorded by our vigilant daily contem- 
poraries have been latterly beyond all precedent, and each day for some 
time past has added to the mournful list. Habitually we do not register 
these occurrences ; but we cannot pass by one, that caps the climax of 
horror, and has awakened public feeling to the fullest stretch, without a 
word of mention and of sympathy.—Yesterday, the city was grieved to 
find on record, the news having come from Halifax, N. S., that the new 
steam-ship San Francisco, bound hence to California, with a large de- 
tachment of U. 8. Artillery on board, had been met at sea, with ber decks 
swept, her boats gone, and completely disabled.—The steamer was seen in 
this condition, on the 26th ult., by a vessel arrived at Liverpool, N. S., 
being then in Lat. 38° 20’, Long. 69°. The Captain was unable to render 
any assistance, as a gale was blowing.—There is ove peculiarity in this 
report, which for the information of the public will, we trust, be immedi- 
diately explained. It speaks of decks swept and boats gone, but says not 
a word of abandonment. Were any persons visible on board? The re- 
porter must have been near enough to ascertain the name. To rectify so 
important an omission, the telegraph has, of course, been set to work.— 
The publication of this distressing news at Washington induced immediate 
measures for a search after the disabled vessel. A merchant steamer is 
said to have been chartered for the purpose, and several revenue cruisers 
have been despatched to the latitude and longituce indicated.—The troops 
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oh board belonged to the Third Regiment of Artillery, and were under the 
command of Colonel Yates. They numbered 500 men. We regret to add 
that several of the officers were accompanied by their wives and families, 
and that some other passengers were also of the party, including Mr. Geo. 
Aspinwall, Lt. Gardiner of the First Dragoons, and Lt. Murray, U.S.N. 
The steamer was commanded by Capt. Watkins, and sailed hence on the 
“a. to acknowledge the receipt of a note from “ An old Subecri- 
ber,”’ who, in reference to the recent death of Vice-Admiral Dacres re- 
ported in our columns of last week, invites us to republish an account of 
the action between the Guerritre and the Constitution. We must, how- 
ever, decline. Descriptions of it, both by British and American naval hie 
torians, are open to all the world ; but we have no desire to have the bat- 
tles of the War of 1812 fought over again in this paper. 











Monsieur Charles de Montholon, formerly French Consul at Richmond, 
Virginia, is appointed to the office of Consul-General of France at this 
port. M. de Montholon is a son of the distinguished General of that 
name, who was attached to the fortunes of the great Napoleon and shared 
his captivity at St. Helena. 


We invite attention to an advertisement of the Historical Lectures of 
Mr. Outram, a Scotchman by birth. He has been delivering them recent- 
ly in portions of the British Provinces. 





The New Year always ushers in a host of new journals, some only out 
of the number coming under our observation. We welcome, however, 
into the field of competition, Montgomery's Pictorial Times, a handsomely 
illustrated folio sheet of eight pages, made up of literary matter, general 
news and gossip, and a profusion of wood cuts. The editorship is not 
avowed ; but although it is currently attributed to an Irish gentleman of 
tis city, we note that it takes ground against Messrs. Mitchel and 


Meagher. 
_-———>__—_—- 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1854. 


We beg to inform our Subscribers, that our annual presentation en- 
graving is now complete, and will be delivered to them in the accustomed 
order. It is the work of Mr. A. H. Ritchie of this city, whose “ Columbus” 
and “Mary, Queen of Scots” have been so generally admired.—For the 
subject we have gone to Landseer, one of the very first of our English 
artists; and we believe that in a copy of his famous “ Return from Hawk- 
ing,’’ the admirers of Art will not be disappointed. Some additional in- 
terest attaches to this selection, inasmuch as the original picture was 
painted for the Earl of Ellesmere, in the year 1836, and contains portraits 
of himself, the Countesa and several of their then youthful children, in 
addition to those equestrian and canine portraits for which Sir Edwin 
Landseer is unrivalled. , 


—_——— 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY, 
A LETTER FROM DR. COGSWELL. 


To the Editors of the Home Journal: 

I have not forgotten my promise, made early last summer, to send you 
an account of the Astor Library, when it should be a thing in esse and 
not one in futuro. Such a thing it has at last become, and I lose notime 
in fulfilling my promise. Should my communication be accepted, please 

ve it an early insertion inthe Home Journai; it will at this time be more 
nteresting to the numerous readers of the Journal, as the Library is to 
be opened to the public in afewdays. To render the account as complete 
as the limits of a newspaper article permit, I shall have occasion to in- 
troduce many facts so generally known, as to appear superfluous, and 
this, for obvious reasons, is unavoidable. 

For the existence of this library, the community are indebted to the ge- 
nerosity of the late John Jacob Astor. It was a kind impulse of his own 
heart, which prompted him to do this noble act; he wished, as he said, by 
some permanent and valuable memorial, to testify his grateful feelings 
toward the city in which he had so long lived and prospered. When he 
consulted with his friends as to the purpose which his intended liberality 
should Be applied, and the founding of a public library was suggested, 
his decision was promptly taken in favour of it. Nor was it owing to any 
misgiving or wavering in opinion, that the accomplishment of the purpose 
was not effected ig bis life-time, but to the natural reluctance of a man 
of his advanced age and feeble health to add a new burden to bis cares. 
The sum bequeathed by him for this endowment, was four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and it is an evidence both of his liberal spirit and of his dis- 
cerament even in relation to things on which bis mind had not been occu- 
pied, that after be had made the first appropriation of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, he perceived it was not enough, and of his own ac- 
cord, uninfluenced by asy one, added another fifty thousand. It wasa 
very large sum to give to one public object, quite as large as any one then 
thought would be necessary; but the aciual formation of the library leads 
to a different conclusion, It is now seen that a great deal moreis required 
to provide such a library as daily experience proves is needed to aid in 
advapcing the business, industry, learning, and research of this great com- 
munity. A broad foundation has been laid, sufficient to support a noble 
superstructure. 

he will of the foander bas now been carried into execution by the trus- 
tees of the library, and in exact conformity to the directions therein given. 
The site taken for the building is one of the two from which the choice 
was authorized, the dimensions and cost are as prescribed, and the sum of 
one bundred and twenty thousand dollars, appropriated for the purchase 
of books at the outset, has been expended, with the exception of about 
twenty thousand dollars, which has been reserved to make up the most 
urgent deficiencies, When the whole sum shall bave been applied, it will 
lace in the library a collection of at learst one hundred thousand vo- 
umes, which is just about the number that will completely fill the princi- 
palsalooa. It is another evidence of Mr. Astor’s foresight, in securing 
the permanent interests of the institution founded by him, that he so limited 
the first expenditures for establishing it as to leave a permanent fund for 
itssupport and increase, of nearly balf the sum bequeathed, 

A little more than four years have now elapsed since the library edifice 
was begas, and it is not yet six months since it was completed. In this 
last intecim, the books, now amounting to nearly eighty thousand vo- 
lumes, hive been classified, catalogued, and systematically arranged upon 
the shelves, and in the same time a great deai of other labour incident to 
the preparation of a library has been done. This may seem a long time 
for accomplishing such a work to those who have been waiting to use 
th books, but it would be difficult to name a library of equal extent, that 
was ever put in order in less. The great mistake was in attempting to 
accomplish it short ofa full year. It gave rise to impatience which no- 
tuing could satisfy, aud demanded a more incessant toil than any slave 
Was ever condemned to by the hardest master. For this folly I alone am 
: . pl poner yrs canal eRe —e for it is, that practical experiment 

one could determine how much time w isi 

nthe Secu. would be requisite. But, to return 

e Astor Library is placed in a central and easily accessible situation. 
La Fayette Place, cn the east side of which it is built, pany ave rote with 
the two great thoroughfares of the city—Broadway and the Bowery—by 
Great Jones-street at the south. Astor Place and Eighth street at the 
north, and by Fonrth street near the centre. A more appropriate site 
could not be found in New York. The street has a refined, classic air, 
and is in a good degree exempt from the throng and noise and bustle of 
business streets. This contrast between it and Broadway is so striking 
in this res ect, thatit is difficult to comprehend that they are in suth 
near proximity. Theeye of the visitor in traversing it, will be attracted 
by a long row of stately marble dwellings, with rick porticoes supported 
by elegant Corinthian columns, and if a stranger, he may perbaps fix up- 
on these for the Astor Library. But a glance across the street, when about 
opposite the centre of this fine range, will show him a very plain structure 
raised upon a lower story of rustic asbler browa stone, fomewhat more 
lofty than the neighbouring buildings—this is the Astor Library. The 
style oi architecture is the Byantine ; the froat, which has too litile mass 
or spread for effect, is readered somewhat imposing by the deeply recessed 
a cied doors aid windows, the rich brown stone mouldings and mullions, 
and still more by the boldly projectiag coraice, corbels, and entablature 
all beautifully wrought in the same material. In this city we have of 
late been made so familiar with the immense, that a building as limited 
in exteat as the Astor Library, dwindles into insignificance ; its fine pro- 
portions, architectaral correctness, and adaptation to its purpose, will be 


ebitect has made the most of his prescribed front elevation ; and it should 
be borpe in mind that the building, in all its extent, was marked out by 
the will of the founder, and wisely, too, for, instead of a library of pre- 
cious books, we might now have an empty marble palace. Butit is time 
to pass the threshold. On opening the main entrance door the eye falls 
at once upon a beautiful flight of thirty-six broad marble steps, leading, 
between straight walls of solid mason-work, to the second floor of the 
building, which is the main floor of the library proper. These stairs land 
the visitor at a point about the centre of the room, from which, at @ sin- 
gle glance, he may survey the whole thing ; the Astor Library in all its 
extent is before him, and ifbis expectations have been formed upon some 
of the exaggerated accounts which have been published, he will certainly 
be disappointed. But if be bas no such preconceived ideas, and has wai- 
ted until he could see and judge for bimself, he may be pleased and grati- 
fied. The room, whichis a hundred feet in length by sixty-four in width 
and fifty in height, is sufficiently large and en | to appear grand. A 
broad skylight, extending two-thirds its length, with a row of huge curved 
panes of glass on either side, and a double sash spreading nearly horizon. 
tally across the centre, pours in a flood of light from above, which, with 
that let in through the ten broad windows in front and eight in the rear, 
gives an uncommonly cheerful aspect to the apartment. It isreally beau- 
tiful as itis, and will be much more so when the glare of itsstucco orna- 
ments, and of its gilded balustrades, become softened down by time. The 
internal arrangement is a very convenient one, and very economical of 
space. A series of seven alcoves or apartments, open in front and rear, 
fills up the space on each side, from the side walls to the columns which 
support the roof, leaving corridors two and a half feet in width along the 
walls, by which a communication is established between the different parts 
of the library. Onf§this plan, the capaity of the room for books is more 
than doubled, that is, forevery fifty-one wall shelves, there are seventy- 
twoin the alcoves. Onno other could it be made to contain one hundred 
thousand volumes, as it is now ascertained it will. Each alcove has a 
light gallery eleven feet above the floor, to give easy access to the bigher 
tiers of shelves ; and these galleries, extended in front of the wall shelves, 
form a continued corridor from end to end. The room within the columne 
which support the roof, is open from floor to skylight, but divided into 
two stories between these columns and the outer walls. In the second 
story there is a series of alcoves exactly corresponding to that on the first 
with similar galleries above. The part of the library which is divided in- 
to alcoves, is separated from the open area in the centre by a light iron 
railing. The area is provided with reading tables, for those who wish to 
use the books, which are to be handed to them by the assistant librarians. 
The only part of the library above the first floor whichhas not been de 
scribed, are two small rooms in the north-east corner, appropriated to the 
superintendent ; these rooms are not taken from the main building, but 
formed by carrying upa portion of the walls of the projection in the rear. 
It remains to speak of the most important part of the library-—the books 
Before doing this, I must correct a strange mistake which some have made, 
of comparing the Astor Library with the older first class libraries of Eu- 
rope; and as we are fond of statistics, and given to estimate by figures, I 
will state the difference by a fact, in figures, which will dissipate such a 
delusion. The shelving in the Astor is about eleven thousand feet, or 
somewhat over two miles, and would reach, if placed in a continuous line, 
from the Park to Union Place; that of the British Museum is more than 
fourteen miles, and would reach ina similar line from the Battery to 
Kings-bridge. Is it not absurd to suppose that a library founded by the 
munificence of a single individual, and formed within four years, could 
begin to approach, in any one respect, to a library which has bad the fos- 
tering patronage of the British government for a century, and on which, 
in a single year, a larger sum has often been expended than the whole 
cost of the Astor library to the present time, to say nothing of the two 
very large and choice libraries, and the numerous smaller ones that have 
been engulfed in it. The library of the British Museum is rich in every 
thing which time and unlimited means and untiring pains can procure ; 
rich in manuscripts, rich in paleotypes, rich in the sciences, history and 
literature of every age and nation. The Astor Library has no manu- 
scripts, and in printed books is rich only for one so recently and so 
rapidly formed. I cannot leave this part of the subject without add- 
ing, in justice to that noble institution, that from my own personal 
observation, its administration is as perfect as is possible for that of 
a library tobe. The most exact ordér prevails throughout, the books 
are kept in the best condition, and their places so readily found, that they 
are usually in the bands of readers in less than five minutes after they are 
called for ; and the catalogue, about which there has been so much sense- 
less clamour, is the best that can be had, and all that can be had, for a li- 
brary of so many countless volumes, and of such rapid extension, It is 
very legibly written ; it is placed where readers can refer to it as often as 
they choose; and as the alphabetical order, by a very ingenious plan, is 
exactly kept up, it is as convenient and easy to be used as a common dic- 
tionary. It requires no index and no vexatious supplements. * * * 


Navy. 


The following sour article appeared in the London Times of the 14th 
ult. It refers to the rumour, set on foot by one of its own correspondents, 
that the names of Sir Jobn Franklin and his officers had been removed 
from the Navy List. 

The tardy resolution adopted by the Admiralty with regard to the late 
Sir Joha Franklin and his associates in adventure and misfortune can 
scarcely have taken even the most determined Arctic dilettante by sur- 
prise. Enough, and far more ihan enough, has been done. The Polar 
seas have been ransacked in every possible direction which the ingenuity 
of the most practised Arctic navigators could suggest, or the courage and 
skill of our choicest sailors could attain. We had long since incurred no 
common share of obloquy by stating that such must be the infallible re- 
sult of the latter expeditions. The question had been practically decided 
by the former voyages to Lancasier Sound and Behring’s Straits, and by 
the careful researches which bad been instituted on the northern coast of 
America and the inclement districts which lie over against them. For 
the purpose of reducing Frauklin’s safety to an impossibility six years 
were sufficient. The recent operations under the direction of Sir Edward 
Belcher, and the desperate enterprise of Captains Collinson and M‘Clure, 
were not necessary to convince any reasonable and unprejudiced mind 
that Franklin and his gallant companions were far beyond human help. 
[t must be remembered that the despatch of such expeditions as these 
upon so desperate a service involves no slight responsibility for those who 
suggest them, and for those who adopt the suggestion. It was certain 
that the object for which they were sent was well nigh visionary ; it was 
certain, also, that the risk of life was enormous to those who were con- 
signed to the rigours of eternal ice. 

There is an end, then—as we trust for ever--to the further prosecution 
of such plans as those which were carried out mainly at the instigation of 
the late Sir John Barrow. The problem of the north-west passage is 
solved just in the manner that might have been expected, an: the only 
inference which can in fairness be drawn from the solution is, that the dis- 
covery is perfectly useless for all maritime or commercial purposes. Had 
the same energy, the sameskill, the same money been devoted to some 
more rational object in quarters of the globe fit for the habitation of man, 
what results might we not have obtained! The two great oceans of the 
world are still unconnected at Panama, while since the year 1818 we have 
been driving expedition after expedition up to the North Pole, and have 
concluded the series of achievements by the loss of poor Sir Jobn Frank- 
lin and the crew ofhistwo ships. The English whalers perbaps may be 
induced hereafter to visit the waters to the east of Spitzbergenin search 
of whales, but of Arctic expeditions we have bad more than enough. 

The subjoined contradiction is from the Daily News of the 15th ult. : 

We are enabled to contradict the statement which appeared in last 
Monday’s Times, and which furnishes the material of a leading article in 
the same paper of yesterday’sdate, The admiralty have not ordered Sir 
John Franklin’s name to be struck off their books, Such a measure could 
only be taken in the event of death being reported or all search proving 
fruitless ; for, so long as older captains are retained on the books, his 
age (67) cannot be considered a disqualification. But no such report has 
been made; and even the searches now making by Belcher to the east 
and Collinson to the west are not yet concluded. Indeed the latter, as we 
learn from the Amphitrite, had not been heard of by any of the ships 
sent to deposit provisions, &c., last autumn in his supposed homeward 
track. It is not the intention to abandon Collinson thus prematurely 
without further search, and in seeking him we may hope also to discover 
some survivors of Franklin’s company. 








“ Santa Claus” Symphony—and all of Jullien’s and Maretzek’s, Maretzek’s and 
Jullien’s grand efforts—the denizens of this Metropolis, we should presume, had 
‘* supped fall of ”"—music. 

But all these musical feasts have come to an end ; and for the past week, New 
York was thrown upon its own resources for musical enjoyments. Yet with the 
assistance of kind Nature, these resources have been most ample. The “ Car- 
naval de New York,” a grand Symphony, more joyous and exhilirating than 
any ever written in Crotchets and Quavers, has been performed with the best 
possible success. Its instrumentation is principally confined to sleigh-bells, 
whip-cracking, and the shouts and laughter of human voices. An obligato ac- 
companiment of snow-balls adds life and animation to the whole; und the 
scoring at times is of the severest school. There are few New Yorkets, musical 
or otherwise, who do not prefer this merry jingling ‘‘ Carnaval,” to its rival de 
Venise, even if the latter be performed by the wondrous Bottesini or the talented 
Brothers Mollenhauer. 

But this merry out-door Symphony was not the Gothamites’ only musical en- 
joyment of the week. The New Year's parties have brought to light a vast 
amount of musical talent and cleverness, which had heretofore been undisco- 
vered and lain dormant, ‘‘ wasting its sweetness on the desert air.” Young 
ladies who, but a year or two before, wore their bibs and tuckers and were pre- 
sentable only when dessert came, have been heard to warble “ Come e belle,” 
* Casta Diva,” or “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” or rattle off the Fantasias of Liszt, 
Thalberg, Prudent, or the genial Concertos of Mendelssohn, with the facility of 
professional artistes. Middle-aged ladies and gentlemen are mute with asto - 
nishment at the proficiency of “ Young America,” and with a sigh remember 
the time, when their own vocal efforts at ‘“‘ The banks of the blue Moselle,” 
and their dashing performance of “ The Fall of Paris,” or the “ Battle of 
Prague,” were considered the very height of amateur accomplishment.—Truly 
the successive seasons of Italian Opera we have had, the advent of Jullien with 
his grand Orchestra, and the visits of the many fine vocal and instrumental ar- 
tists, have wrought wonders in our home-music. 

What we have enumerated however does not comprise every thing that 
we New Yorkers have had since the beginning of the year. We are pleased to 
record that it has become the fashion among our prominent resident artists, as 
well as distinguished amateurs, to have private classical Quartette parties at 
their residences, where the works of the immortal masters are regularly per- 
formed, and whence every thing ofa lighter and more trivial character is ex- 
cluded. Here works may be listened to, that never are heard in public, and the 
amateur or student who is favoured with an invitation, can find no better school. 
If we dared allow ourself to transgress on the family privacy of these Quartette 
evenings, nothing would give us greater pleasure than an occasional descrip- 
tion of the pieces we have there heard played, and how, and by whom they 
were played. 

There is, however, one chance of hearing that class of music occasionally, and 
that is at Mr. Eisfeld’s Soirées, to which we earnestly solicit attention. By the 
way, the second of the present season of these Soirées, was announced for last 
evening. Incurnext we may probably have something to say about it. The 

Programme promised well.—The rehearsals for the next Philharmonic are go- 
ing on as usual, and we believe the next Concert is to take place on Saturday 
next. Thus it may be seen that, even without Jullien and without Maretsek, 
we are not without Winter music. 


——__.g——__. 


Orama 


A capital comedietta is ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” now running at Burton's. It ia 
a fair illustration of the town-life manners in London during a portion of the last 
century, introducing several well-known theatrical characters, working up an 
interesting little story, and being written in a lively vein. The plot is some- 
thing to this effect—_Mr. Ernest Vane, a gentleman not long married but not 
furiously uxorious, has left his wife at his country seat, and is essaying Metro- 
politan gaieties, under the guidance of his friend Sir Charles Pomander, who 
is a thorough-bred town-gallant. Desperately in iove with Peg Woffington, the 
beautiful and fascinating actress of her day, the faithless Vane pays his serious 
addresses to her, concealing the fact of his domestic ties, and winning from her 
a larger share of her heart—if she had any—than she usually awarded to her 
lovers. Mrs. Vane, in the meantime, tired of her husband's absence and re- 
ceiving no answers to her letters, comes to town to look for him. It happens 
too, by dramatic convenience, that as she approaches her journey’s end, her 
coach i: attacked by robbers. Sir Charles Pomander is of course on the spot to 
defend her, and is also of course smitten by her charms. Finally,she arrives at 
her husband's house at the moment when he is entertaining a party of bis thea- 
trical friends, foremost of whom is his lady-love, the fair Peg Woffington. Con- 
fasion forthwith ensues. The actress is astonished and indignant to find that her 
lover has a wife. The wife is heart-broken to find that her husband has a mis- 
tress. There is some smart by-play that prolongs the double discovery ; and 
thus the first act concludes.—In the second, we have 7'rip/et, an unfortunate 
poet, dramatist, and painter, to whom Mrs. Woffington is a sort of consoling 
angel. She relieves the distresses of his family, and agrees to sit to him for a 
likeness. You see her there sitting ; but poor Triplet is so dissatisfied with his 
attempt, that he dashes his knife through the canvas. This is unfortunate, as a 
party of critics and friends—the same whom you saw at Vane’s table—are 
coming by invitation to see the portrait. But Peg is up to the occasion. She 
cuts out the face entirely, and substitutes her own living and merry one. The 
group enters, and duly abuses the likeness, in a little scene that may well be 
imagined, and which is ended by the lady’s confronting and discomfitting the 
whole set.—This done, Mrs. Vane appears, desirous of throwing herself on the 
generosity of her rival, and of imploring a release of her truant husband from 
the latter's too potent influences. Again does Mrs. Woffington betake herself 
to the picture frame, whilst Mrs. Vane, who apostrophises the likeness, is 
thunderstruck at perceiving a change of expression in its countenance. 
The two ladies however are soon face to face; the wife pleads earnestly and 
tenderly with the mistress; the latter allows her better feelings to have play, 
and undertakes to cast off the love-sick Vane. The reconciliation of the man 
and wife is then and thus accomplished in regular stage fashion, happily, if not 
very clearly wrought out, and the more easy to effect because Vane himself is 
a non-entity, whom the author was entirely at liberty to order about as best 
suited his purposes.—Pend:-nts to the piece, enlivening its neat dialogue, but 
with little direct action in it, are Colley Cibber, James Quin and Kitty Clive, 
mere sketches, the last a ghost of one. ‘ 

Mrs. Woffington is, it may be supposed, the alpha and omega of “ Masks and 
Faces;” and hers is a part that might tax the talents of any woman on the 
stage. Miss Mitchell, the débutante from London, looks it well and plays it sa- 
tisfactorily, giving a good portraiture of the gay, insouciante, arch, generous, 
and spirited toast of the town. In the pathetic touches, she is scarcely so effec- 
tive; but, on the whole, judging from this one performance, sbe will be an ac- 
quisition at this house. In person she inclines to embonpoint, and if it be 
difficult to speak of her face, seen as it was through the purposed mask of 
paint and powder, at least we can say that her voice is agreeable and her enun- 
ciation distinct. We shall have future opportunities of testing her abilities.— 
Mrs. Buckland, as Mrs. Vane, was more spirited than usual, when we saw her, 
on Tuesday; and played up well to the star of the evening.—The gentlemen’s 
parts, with one exception, are trifles, or worse, for Mr. Vane's is downright 
absurd and must have been a drag upon Mr. Fisher. The fickle husband has 
not justice done him by the author.—Mr. Jordan’s part of Sir Charles Poman- 
der admitted of a handsome dress and a simpering foppishness, for which he 
bears the palm here.—Mr. Barrett in look, speech, and action, was just such a 
‘Lord Foppington at seventy-three” as Colley Cibber is described to have been; 
and Mr. Andrews as “ the brute’ Quin made a good contrast for him.—By far 
the best male part in the piece is that of Triplet, the Grub-Street bard and ar- 
tist, which the manager Burtonised with a vengeance. It abounds with touches 
of exquisite pathos, and seems to us to have been meant as a grave set-off against 
the frippery and artificiality that prevail. Mr. Burton made it funny; and cer- 
tainly the house laughed with him, as it generally does. But he missed the 
chance of creating a character, unable to resist his confirmed habit of dishing 
up an olla podrida of his old and well-worn stock-in-trade.—Mrs. Hough, as 
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appreciated by noue but an artisticeye. Such an eye will sce that the ar- 


Mrs. Triplet, was a far better bit of acting. She had next to nothing to do; 


Winter Sounps.—After a storm, there usually comes a calm. We have had | but what she did was done with propriety. 
quite a storm of music for some time past ; what with the joyous, noisome, and 
patriotic strains of ‘‘ Masaniello”—the grand, sombre, and impressive effects of 
the “‘ Proféta”—the diversified glories of the Exhibition, American, English, ‘ 
and Hibernian Quadrilles—the Toy trumpet and Penny whistle noises of the | tirely new two-act piece by Mr. Bourcicault. 


« The Cataract of the Ganges” remains in favour atthe Broapway. At Wat- 
LAck’s, there have been several revivals, and there are novelties in store, in- 
| cluding the “ Bachelor of Arts,” a successful London comedietta, and an en~ 
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New Books. 

Hor Conn. By Solon Robinson. New York. 1854, De Witt _ ~s 
venport.—A difficult book to deal with, or—it might more correc y ben 
said—an unpleasant one ; for there is no satisfaction in running coun 

blic seems to have been led, through the 
ope ed yong it has found a text- 
medium of elaborate puffery, to believe that berein it has at 
pook for the benevolent and a literary treasure for the wor arge. 
Let us briefly examine its real claim to such honours. ys 

The title may not pass unnoticed.—It was well-selected as an alias 
# Life-scenes in New York,” for it undoubtedly piques curteaity. The 
idea also of tracking the poor child, who cries “ Hot Corn!” in order to 
gain precarious subsistence, homewards to the abode of squalor, drun- 
kenness, and profligacy, was one well-adapted for enlisting and carrying 
forward the sympathy of the reader. The affluent and the comparatively 
antempted are too apt to make up their minds that it is useless to grap- 
ple with vice and poverty, because to eradicate them completely were a 
hopeless aim. If thought be given to them at all, in the few momcnts 
that can be spared from business or pleasure, the main desire is to set them 
pack from sight. Beautify the streets, and clear the sidewalks from the 
annoyance of beggars—and this done, alas! how many flatter themselves 
that all is done. The distant echoes of crime and misery are ant Gane 
ing ; and the police reports in the newspapers are #0 easily skipped !— 
Therefore, we say, we feel grateful to any man who will call us back to 
the contemplation of.life as it really is. Mr. Robinson has done this, in 
@ measure ; and further, in his description of the good effected by the 
Five Points Mission, and in his unceasing advocacy of the cause of Tem- 

ce, he has at least striven to point out remedies for the evils that he 
exhibits in all their loathsomeness. Had he contented himself with such 
an apparent endeavour to work out some practical good, much of his ego 
tism might have been forgiven, nor would the critic have reproached him 
for bis slip-slop style and spasmodic efforts at fine writing, even if offence 
had been taken at his needless dwelling upon scenes and incidents which 
are better painted by a hint than by detail. But when, flushed with un- 
expected and unaccountable success as a writer of items for a city jour- 
nal, Mr. Robinson sets himself up as a professed deliueator of life, and 
tells the public that his stories are “ read with tearful eyes,’’, that his 
words shall “ be trilled from boudoir and parlour,” and that “ many an 
anxious mind is yearning after further knowledge” touching his heroes 
and heroines ; when he comes out in all the glory of fine type and belauded 
illustrations and a showy binding, and permits his publishers to puff “ bis 
powerful pen and words of fire,” in an Introduction prefixed to his own 
self-eulogistic Preface—it is time, we say, that some one should raise a 
voice against such an unscrupulous attempt to force a sale of literary 
wares, and declare, as we do, that so far from this being “ a work for the 
fireside of every family,” as the publishers proclaim it, it is a book that 
ought not to find admittance into any decent family’s abode, or to be seen 
in any modest woman’s hand. And we do not speak thus strongly, 
because the author has, with superfluous exactness, laid bare the hide- 
ous degradation of the Five Points, much as we question his judgment 
and taste in that respect: he has so far, as we have already hinted, given 
an antidote for the poison that he analyzes, and the process of analvzing 
should do good. What we protest against, is the devotion of pages upon 
pages throughout the latter half of the volume, to minute descriptions of 
haunts and personages, over whom and which a veil of mystery is flung by 
common consent. Mr. Robinson may tear this veil off ifhe pleases, but he 
thereby entails upon himself an exclusion from the sympathy of that very 
class, to whom, in their present form, his writings are specifically ad 
dressed. Whatever be said of the “ knowledge of good and evil,” the 
knowledge of the latter alone is pernicious to the last degree; for when 
unaccompanied by a tracing of its causes and a search after the means of 
uprooting it, it is likely to act as a mere stimulant to prurient curiosity. 
We cannot speak more plainly ; but we may add that there are portions 
of these Life Scenes in New York that appear to be a bad imitation of the 
worst parts of Eugéne Sue’s Mysteries of Paris—minus his daring and 
talent. 

We should feel—on behalf of the public—somewhat humiliated, if 
we could believe what we read as to the enormous number of copies of 
‘* Hot Corn” already bespoken. If all that is said be true, we are con- 
vinced that the veriest rubbish might meet with success, if tricked out with 
@ queer title, and boldly and flauntingly advertised. “ Pea Nuts, by a 
popular Author—First Issue, Twenty Thousand,” might realise a little 
fortune. Such is gullibility. Who can wonder that the supply of food 
for it equals the demand ? 

Pogms AND Paropies. By Phebe Carey. Boston. Ticknor.—In all 
probability we should have contented ourselves with simply acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of this volume, had its whole contents been as thin and lu- 
gubrious as we have found the majority ot its original pieces. We are 
spared, however, this mark of disrespect to an authoress—for such it sure- 
ly would have been deemed—because we can honestly commend her 
twenty clever Parodies, that follow her fifty melancholy Poems. The lat- 
ter, however, are not exclusively grave. Here and there, the monotonous 
wail of the dying is varied by a lighter strain ; once in a while, between 
the frequent graves, springs up a welcome floweret. From these scattered 
strains and flowers—from such little outbreaks of latent humour as “ Ar- 
chie,” “Nelly,” and “ Burning the Letters”—we should have said that 
Miss Phebe was on better terms with the comic than with the serious 
Muse ; and the impression becomes a certainty, when we pass onwards to 
her waggish but withal good-tempered burlesques. It is noslight merit 
in these, that one does not feel inclined to resent them ; hor do we be- 
lieve that one’s love or reverence for the prototypes runs any risk of dan- 
ger from contact with these playful imitations. Avowing a general hor- 
ror of parodies, but making an exception in favour of these, we offer a 
touple of samples : 


That very time I saw, (but thou conldst not,) 
Walking between the garden and the barn, 
yy pret all ee ; a oo aim he took 

a young chicken standing by a post, 
And posed his bullet emartiy from his gun, 
As he would kill a hundred thousand hens. 
But I might see young Reuben’s fiery shot 
Lodged in the chaste board of the garden fence, 
And the domesticated fowl passed on, 
In henly meditation, bullet Free. 


Neither Shakspeare or Queen Bess will be great sufferers from the 


Shove. Mr. Longfellow too will lose none of his countless admirers, if 
*ay of them smile at what follows : 


“THE DAY IS DONE,” 
The day is done, and darkness 
From the wing of night is loosed, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From a chicken going to roost. 


I see the lights of the baker 
Gleam through the rain and mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
at I cannot well resist. 


A feeling cf sadness and /onging: 
That 4 not like being sick. ” 
And resembles sorrow only 
& brick-bat resembles a briek. 








A good and regul 
That shall soothe this x 
And ban 


Cone, get for me some eager — 
> 


§ rest] li 
ish the pain I feel. ne 








» Not from the pastry baker’s, 
Not from the shops for cake, 
I wouldnt give a farthing 
For all that they cao make. 


For, like the soup at dinner, 
Such things would but suggest 

Some dishes more substantial, 
And to-night 1 want the best. 


6o to some honest butcher, 
Whose beef is fresh and nice 

As any they have in the city, 

Aud. get a liberal slice. 


Such things through days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

For sad and desperate feelings 
Are wonderful remedies. 


They have an astonishing power 
To aid and reinforce, 

And come like the ‘* Finally, brethren,” 
That follows a lohg discourse. 


Then get me a tender sirloin, 
From off the bench or hook, 
And lend to its sterling goodness 

The science of the cook. 


And the night shall be filled with comfort, 
And the cares with which it begun 

Shall fold up their blankets like Indians, 
And silently cut and run. 


Tus Younc Voyageurs. By Captain Mayne Ried. Ibid.—A lively 
book for boys of spirit, and one that tells them many things worth know- 
ing in Natural History. Itis a continuation of the “ Yoang Hunters,” 
by the same author, and is filled with the sporting adventures of the same 
set of daring lads, the scene being now laid in those dreary regions bear 
ing the title of The Hudson’s Bay Territory. Mr. Harvey has again far- 
nished a serics of neat illustrations on wood. For city-bred boys, such 
works are desirable. Town life is apt to smother the manly qualities, or 
to give them a wrong direction. 


Tue Avsrrian ImpertaL Printine Orrice. By the Chevalier Auer. 
Vienna. 1853.—So frequent and so loud is the abuse of Austria and its 
government, in these days, that just by way of contrast we extract from 
the London Times the subjoined remarks on one of the public institu- 
tutions of Vienna, directly connected with art, literature, and science. It 
would be superfluous to give the very long word-compounded title of the 
book that has drawn out what is here said. 


The Imperial State Printing-office at Vienna has lately published an 
interesting work, from the pen of Chevalier Auer, the director of the es- 
tablishment. This work, which is now before us, was originally intend- 
ed for the Austrian public, but it deserves in scarcely a lesser degree the 
attention of all interested in the higher branches of printing. The Ger- 
man text may, perhaps, be a sealed book to numbers who would gladly 
peruse the volume if written in their own language, but there is one part 
of the publication at least which speaks to artists of all nations, and which 
may be judged, and must be admired, by practical printers as well as by 
photographers, draughtemen, and men of science. The illustrations, fill- 
ing the better half of the volume, and containing specimens of each spe- 
cies of printing, tell their own tale without the help of the very able com- 
mentary which Chevalier Auer has appended for the instruction of his 
German readers. “ 

The Imperial State Printing-office at Vienna, though originally inten- 
ded to serve as an establishment for the printing of State papers, diplo- 
matic circulars, and proclamations, has for many years past peg ng 
the narrow limits assigned to it as the private printing-oflice of the Cabi- 
net. Under the direction of a series of able and enlightened men, among 
whoni its present chief, the Chevalier Auer, stands forth with great dis- 
tinction, the establishment extended its sphere of action, and served the 
purposes of science and art quite as much at least as the requirements of 
Austrian policy. Supported by a liberal grant from the State, the Impe- 
riel Printing-office was enabled to procure type which, in the hands of an 
ordinary printer, would certainly never pay its cost, and to undertake the 
publication of works which, though invaluable to the learned, would in- 
fallibly have ruined any ordinary publisher. In this manner, by a wise 
liberality, and at the cost of a comparatively small annual burden upon 
the public funds, the Austrian Government has the honour of having fos- 
tered to maturity an institution which stands unequalled in the history of 
the art of printing, and the credit of having, by a series of successful ex- 
periments, obtained results which will eventually benefit the public quite 
as much as they have already been of signal benefit to science. To give an 
idea of the enormous mass and variety of type accumulated in the * cases”’ 
of the establishment, we need merely say that the enumeration of the va- 
rious sorts fills three closely printed pages, and that there is not a nation 
in the world, having letters of some sort, whose language the Imperial 
State Printing-office «annot undertake to print. Some years ago, when 
Messrs. Bagster, of Paternoster-row, planned the publication of their co- 
lossal work, “ the Bible of every Land,” they wished to enrich the book 
with a series of native alphabets. But here a serious difficulty presented 
itself. Many of the characters in which their specimens of Bible texts 
were given are little known even to the learned in Europe, and some of 
them had never before appeared in print in England. Every effort was 
made to procure a complete series ; but, as it was found that many alpha- 
bets could not be obtained, the design of supplying the comparative table 
was aboutto be abandoned. At this juncture the State Printing-office at 
Vienna stepped in, and supplied Messrs. Bagster with a complete series 
of the alphabets of all the types used throughout the work. 

Not less distinguished, and perhaps of more general interest, is the 
progress which the establishment has made in the perfection of existing 
modes of copying and multiplying drawings and engravings, and the ex- 
periments and adaptations of newly invented processes of printing 
sketches and pictures, Its woodcuts, of which specimens are given in 
Chevalier Auer’s work, command the admiration ot the best of our artists ; 
and the specimen plates of chemitypy; of engravings on steel, copper, 
and glass; of lithography, in blacklead, chalk, and colours; of chemi- 
graphy, galvanoplasty, stylography, galvanography, glyphography, ho- 
tography, and mikrotypy excite the admiration and delight even of Gane 
who usually take less isterest in the perfection of the various branches of 
an art which, up to the present, has been too much neglected in this coun- 
try. But the most startling and admirable for fidelity and nicety of exe- 
cution are the specimens of a process of reproduction which, if not actually 
invented in the Viennese Printing-office, has, at all events, been brought 
to a wonderful perfection in that establishment. The Naturselbstdruck, 
as it is called at Vienna, is a method of obtaining fac similes of leaves. 
mosses, plants, and other subjects, the perfect reproduction of which re- 
quires a minuteness of detail which it is not within the province of the 
human hand to execute. In this ingenious proceeding the subject to be 
copied is placed upon liquefied metal, and a perfect impression is obtained, 
which, copied by means of galvanoplasty and transferred upon a plate, 
may be multiplied to any number of copies that may be desired. The 
specimens given of this extraordinary process suffice to convince even the 
most incredulous of the perfect truthfulness of the method. They bear 
the stamp of nature on the face of them. They consist of leaves, flowers, 
mosses, stones and lacework, of which it is no figurative speaking if we say 
that they are taken from life, for they appear as if the original specimens 
were pasted on the paper, Each thread and filament of the lace in par- 
ticular is distinct to the touch, and it would be difficult to persuade any 

rson ignorant of the process that the specimens of .Vaturselbstdruck 
in Chevalier Auer’s book are productions of the printing press. The ad- 
vantages of this method of copying botanical and mineralogical subjects 
are too evident to require coment at our hands, and we need only express 
our hope that the way thus shown by the Government printing-office of 
Austria will be followed, and followed with advantage, by the ornamental 
printers aud illustrators of Great Britain. 

——_—= 


EXTRACTS FROM LAMARTINE’S “CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY.” 


MIRABEAU DESCRIBED BY HIS FatHeEr,—-“*‘] have nothing to tell you 
about my enormous sop,’ wrote the father, a few months after bis dirth, 
‘except that he beats his nurse.’ ‘ He is as ugly as the son of Satan,’ he 
added 4 year after. ‘It is a sand in which nothing remains,’ he said when 
the child was five years old. ‘I have put bim into the hands of Poisson, 
who is attached to me like a spaniel. Thank him very much for the edu- 
cation he is giving the monkey. Let him make a firm citizen of him, that 
is all that’s necessary. With these qualities he will make the race of 
pigmies tremble who play the part of grandees of the court!’ ‘ There is 
a part in a comedy to be performed this evening by a young monster whom 





they all call my son, but who, if be were the son of the greatest actor, 
ont not more naturally be a buffoon, a mimic, and a comedian. His 
body grows, his babbling increases, and bis features are becoming marvel- 
y ugly —usly — all possible rivalship; and, still more, he’s a 
randem speechifier. He is sickly ; and if I were obliged to create a sab- 
stitute for him, where on earth should [ find another specimen of such 
stuff? He is turbulent. and yet be is also gentle and complying, but his 
complaisance becomes foolish. He is all back and belly, like Punch, but 
capable of acting on occasions like the tortoise, patiently presenting bis 
shell to a storm of blows; thus this great monster of a Gabriel goes 
ging everywhere, that be may bestow charity on beggars, following in 
respect the example of his mother, in spite of everything I can say to 
them that there is nothing more contrary to my principles. The other 
day, at one of those fétes which we sometimes give, and where prizes are 
bestowed on the best runners, he gained the prize of a hat ; and tarning 
towards another child who had no cap, he put his own cap, which was @ 
good one, on the head of the young peasant, exclaiming: “ Take you that 
—I haven’t got two heads!” At the moment he appeared to me like the 
emperor of the world. Something of a divine camosier ehone rapidly 
in his countenance. I thought of it, I wept over it, and the lesson did me 
good.’ But a few days after, as if repenting his emotion, this father wrote 
to his brother: ‘It has only just ng forth, and the overflowing is ab 
ready complete : it is a coutrary, fantastic, impetuous, troublesome 
with a leaning to evil before he knows what evil is or is capable of effeet- 
ing any; al heart under the jacket of a child; a strange but noble 
pride ; the em of a Hector in a flurry, that wishes to swallow up all 
the world before he is twelve years old !’” 


_ Marre Antorxertg--“ Her precocious beauty eclipsed thatof Ma 
dame du Barry, the fayourite of Louis XV., and the modern Phryne. 
But the beauty of Madame du Barry was that of a courtesan ; the 
of Marie Antoinette was that of a princess. Nature had adorned her wi 
all the gifts that made her, as a woman, an object of admiration, and, as 
a Queen, an object for adoration; in shape tall. her movements were 
swan-like in carriage and deportment ; in elegance such as to lose nothing 
of her majesty ; her bair was blonde and silken, and its warm tints re- 
minded the beholder of the wavy tresees of Titian ; a lofty oval forehead, 
like to those of the fair daughters of the Danube ; eyes of liquid azure, 
in which the calm and the tempest @f the soul made the look by turns 
sleep or undulate ; the nose slightly ine ; the mouth Austrian, of ber 
family, that is, a mingling of pride of a smile ; the chin turned up; 
her colour heightened by the chill climate of the north ; an irresistible 
grace shed like a youthful vapour over all ber features, and which did 


not allow her to be viewed but through an atmosphere of fire or of inebri- 
ation. 
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“ Surrounded on the one side by ns for whom she felt 
antipathy, and on the other by characters who her to great dan- 
gers, she feltall the wearisomenees of youth, the ennui of vity, and 
the eagerness for amusements, the headstrong le fia to whom 
toys are shown and then taken away. With melaneln 
pared the morose and disgraceful coldness of her bust; 
some, agreeable, elegant, and complaisaut Count d’A 
the delight of the court. She formed a connexion innocemth 
with this prince and the females who were the equivocal @¢ 
his amusements. The extravagant freaks of this young party, 
concealed from the eyes of the Dauphin, or tolerated by him’ 
tic indifference, became the amusement of the courtiers, the 
sailles, and the scandal of Paris. Youth, inexperience, the abs 
serious advice, the thirst of amusements interdicted to her rank, fl 
tions of opportunities, and the facile complicity of the women in Ii 
vice, threw Marie Antoinette into imprudences which sometimes n 
the appearance of irregularities. She, unknown to her husband, plant 
a nocturnal trip to Paris, under the escort of the Count d’Artois, th 
young as she was. She, with one or two of her women, threw herselfint® _ : 
a private carriage, which whirled her rapidly to Paris, and there, disguise 
ed in dresses of character, and as a shepherdess, 
jesty without hiding her name, she passed the night under a mask at the 
public festivities, or in a ball at the opera; she was pleased to be there 
recognized by the pliancy of her form, or by the beauty of her hands ; she 
there listened without anger to the homage offered to ber beauty, as it 
flattered her pride without having the right to offend her rank. Some- 
times, accompanied by a single servant-woman, she got into the common 
coaches, then stationed on the public roads, and a vehicle, without a name, 
transported in the night time the future Queen of France to the of 
a theatre ; while her husband, who was the butt of raillery of the cour- 
tiers, was fast asleep at Versailles. These levities, applauded by those 
who participated in them, betrayed at Versa‘lles, talked of in Parise, mag- 
nified and incriminated by public malignity, became the conversation of 
France, and the scandal of Europe. Motives were attributed to them 
which perverted the whole. The favourite beauties were named ; the fa- 
voured lovers were pointed out; the Dauphin was pitied ; the Count 
d’Artois was blamed ; the almost general licentiousness of morals then 
prevailing revenged itself by incriminating, with the most rigid severity, 
the thoughtlessness of youth at court. Public opinion, which bad at first 
idolized Marie Antoinette, then conceived impressions against her whieh 
were never effaced.” 

* * * * “Acharming and virtuous princess, Madame de Lamballe, 
was her idol before she became the victim of her destiny. At the firet 
word she raised her to the functions of superintendentess of her householé, 
breaking by violence, in order to bring ber nearer to berself, all the rights, 
and disregarding the murmurs, of persons more anciently belonging to the 
court. This attachment, pure and disinterested on the part of the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe, constituted for some months the happiness of Marie- 
Antoinette. One year afterwards she saw at a court {éte a young lady 
of eighteen years, the handsomest and most attractive woman of that 
time ; it was the Couctess Jules de Polignac. Marie Antoinette instantly 
sought to obtain at any price the friendship of this beauty. She inquired 
the reasons that had kept that young lady away from the court up to that 
time, and was informed that the contracted fortune of the ancient house 
of the Polignacs had kept her in obscurity in the country. She filled up 
with titles, with court situations, and with fortune, the distance which 
separated her from the unknown lady: she brought her into contact with: 
the court ; she gave her the first rank in her household; she asked her 
for her affection, and she lavished on her all her own, and made this friend 
reign over all her wishes. She created, by the side of the official court, 
an intimate and personal court, of which Madame de Polignac was the 
sovereign centre, and she appeared herself therein less as a _ veel than as- 
a friend. * * But soon this veil did not seem to be sufficiently dense. 
The Queen, tired of the pomp and of the clear day of ber palaces, asked 
the King for a rustic house, and one retired, in the midst of a modern 
garden and on the contines of a grove. The King with pleasure gave 
her the Petit Trianon. She there hid her life with Madame de Polignac 
aud a small number of friends. ‘here she enjoyed herself in s Jitude and 
rural felicity ; the smallness of the dwelling, the rusticity of the gardens, 
the nakedness of the apartments, the suppression of all ceremony, the af- 
fected simplicity of dress, made the Queen be forgotten in the mistress of 
the cottage. The King himself did not come there in royal state, but as a 
private individual. The delights of the gardens, the cultivation of flowers, 
the rural occupations of the dairy, the repasts under the shade of the 
trees, the music concealed in the woods, the illuminations reflected from 
the waters, the walks by rhe light of the moon. the theatrical representa- 
tions, in which the Queen herself caused her charms and her voice to be 
applauded in various parts—such as that of Rosina, in Beaumarchais’ 
comedy ; hours altogether dedicated to the care of ber beauty ; the fash- 
ions, which were raised to the importance of state affairs: the milliners. 
and the hairdressers. who had become real ministers of Vanities ; the small 
vumber admitted, the great number refused ; the mystery, the demi-con- 
tidences, the interpretations, those calumnies of ignorance, changed this 
retreat into a Caprew, and those mysteries into crimes. Her very inno- 
cence made the Queen disdain all those murmurs of opinion. A thunder- 
bolt awoke her from those enchantments.” 
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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 

The following clever sketch must be read, with some allowance. It is copied 
from a very radical paper ; but it undoubtedly contains some truths. 

The difficulty of daguerreotyping Proteus would be comparable with 
the ag mg of a biographer in attempting a sketch of the career of 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. For, though the individuality 
is, at all stages, identical, there are four different personages to deal with : 
Palmerston, who was the raging young Peelite ; Palmerston, the adoles- 
cing Canningite; Palmerston, the juvenile Whig ; and Palmerston, the 
attaining-years of-discretion Coalitiouist, There is none of the Cicero- 
nian symmetry in the career; beginning, middle, and end :—it is al] be- 
ginning. Lord Palmerston, it is said, was born in 1784; and, it is known, 
has gray hair and much detenuity about the limbs; but if he is old it is 
in the same sense as some of Pugin’s churches are in ruins, or as Birken- 
head is a premature Palmyra. Youth, with all its virtues, as well as with 
all its vices, is t»s principal characteristic of Lord Palmerston ; and as 
his eternal youth cannot, in a material age, be supposed to be the gift of 
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the gods, the political physiologist must attribute the ever during felicity 
of this felicitous maa - the complex accident of a good stomach and a 
bad memory—the last ensuring a perpetual fresh start, without the slight- 
eat arri2re pensée, at every period, and in all predicaments. The daring 
and the indifference of youth are the salient points in a character which 
ig indebted to its coolness for most of its conspicuousness ; and it will be 
found, in consequence, that from the early period when Lord Palmerston, 
on behalf of Canning, undertook to crush “the Duke,” to his most recent 
manifesto, when he announced bis intention to put down Providence, Lord 
Palmerstoa has always, in that sense, been the same. But his mobile in- 
tellect bas taken so much the hue of each period he bas passed through, 
that, beyond the unfading vivacity, there are only traditions and statistics 
to assure us that the perpetual Palmerston is one personalty. : 

The late Dr. Magian, writing of the mythically old Mr. Jerdan, said 
that “after passing the first eighty or ninety years of his age in the usual 
dissipations of youth, he began to bethink bim of a profession ;” and in 
the same way the biographer of Lurd Palmerston has to mention, that the 
illustrious career commenced when his Lordship *-as attaining half a hun- 
dred years. Some men only begin to be great with the gout ; as if it 
only occurred to them to look after immortality as they feel the approach 
of death. Indeed, the instances of men doing miracles in age are as nu- 
merous as the instances of men accomplishing wonders in youth ; and as 
éhe animals and plants which grow slowest attain the greatest age, so an 
Adml. Blake may be more eminent than a Don Jobn of Austria ; and Lord 
Palmerston may be a greater man than Mr. Pitt. Nations, we are told by 
writers, who do not believe in opinion, and, therefore, appeal to poetry, 
should rely upon their youth; but nations don’t--they open Casinos for 
their youth ; and so sceptical are mankind of that precocity which is wise 
at second-hand, and of that energy which is a fever, that not one in a mil- 
lion ever gets his chance before he is forty. Lord Palmerston, a Peer at 
eighteen, was in the House before he was in a beard; but the silence of 
twenty years intimated his profound conviction that the Romans were 
cight in admitting to the senate only those who had attained to the dignity 
of forty years: aad, in fact, he was only politically of age when, repudia- 
ting his guardians, the Tories, he discovered (in 1830) that “life” was only 
to be scea with the Whigs. Among the Whigs he Aas lived, recklessly 
aud gaily; and, at this moment, we encounter him, his hot blood tamed, 
returning to the connexions he forsook, and acknowledging that conserva- 
tive morality which he once, when the Duke was meddlesome at the War 
Office, so fervently despised. That Lord Palmerston has had his wild 
oats is very certain: and as wild oats should always be green, it is per- 
haps to be regretted that his wisdom was all in his salad days, and his 
folly all in the sere. Dut he selected silence as his talent when other men 
are most talkative ; was, for twenty years (from 1809 to 1828), a mere 
official subordinate ; and we can only criticise him from the moment when 
he commenced to perform. If, indeed, we were to study the official, as 
well as the statesman, we should find material for sustained astonishment. 
He was the Secretary at War who signed warrants for the conveyance of 
Napoleon the First to St. Helena, and he was the Secretary of State who 
offended his Sovereign by recognising that Napoleon the Third had com- 
menced to reign. He was about nineteen years in office under the Tories ; 
and about sixteen years in office under the Whigs. As Tadpole would 
say, he is a wonderful man,—he has had the longest innings on record,— 
and, he is wonderful, not for his batting, but for his baulk. And as Lord 
Joha Russell says in his “Fox,” of another Whig, the retention of office is 
attributable, not to the desire for its emoluments, but to a “ love for its 
activity.” His offices assuredly have been no sinecures ; and that, what- 
ever the office, Lord Palmerston would be officious, is evidenced in the 
circumstance, that when they put him into the quiet Home Department, 
he iusisted upon dealing with Providence as a Foreign Power. He was 
Secretary at War in war time; and his sixteen years of foreign secretary- 
ship were sixteen years of attempts to break the peace. He has a passion 
for work ; and he has indulged it without, as yet, any of the ordinary dis- 
mal results of obeying Nature. There is age in the hair, the limbs, and 
the voice ; but this is physical decay only,—the intellect is unconscious 
of decline ; the sword is not less sharp that it gradually cuts through the 
scabbard. If the Duke of Wellington was a marvel at eighty, Lord Pal- 
merston, at seventy, isa miracle. And he is happy in the foils supplied 
by the fadeurs ot his present colleagues. 

It may, nevertheless, be remarked that, as the moral qualities of the 
sailor were proved by his capacity to play on the fiddle. Lord Palmers- 
ton’s statesmanship has been chiefly illustrated in keeping in the service 
of the State. His career has been all beginning, because he has never 
had anything to finish ; and a not uonatural estimate has been formed of 
him that, as be has kept in, to baulk and not to score, his ambition is ra- 
ther that of a busybody than of a philosopher. In other words, it is said 
éhat this iilustrious man bas, with all his chances, been a failure. But 
this is unphilosophical. For that life cannot be pronounced a failure 
which never had an object. Lord Palmerston has never had a policy ; 
and, therefore, has been so politic. He has been homme d’état, not states- 
man. Born into the governing classes he consented to the work of bis 
caste as the Chinese son of a Chinese huuse-painter consents to live the 
adorner of mansions; and it will not be denied that he is one of the most 
perfect governors of modern times. His faculties are critical—not cre- 
ative ; administrative—not originative ; and his forte, as every member 
of Parliament knows, is to auswer not to propose, questions. This is not 
to say that he is a clerk, like Sir James Graham ; but it is to say that, 
with all hts vigour, uubouaded knowledge, relentless logic, he is not of so 
fine an order of mind, even as Lord John Russell, who, with antithe- 
ticat feebleness, holds a higher place in the world’s estimation, simply be- 
cause of the episodical possession of the poetic intellect—at once creative 
and analyiical. Lord Palmerston’s genius is nothing but a genius for com- 
mon sense. He issaid to be the only Peer of pure Saxon descent; and he 
bas always struck me, as being the intenest Englishman in English public 
life. The Duke of Wellington was said, in the same way, to have been the 
impersonation of the Euglish character; and considering that he, like 
Lord Palmerston, was an_[rishman, this is peculiar ; and I fancy, that if the 
Dake of Wellington had bad a parliamentary, in lieu of a military educa- 
¢ion, he would have been much the same man that Lord Palmerston has 
80 long been. The man, who discovered that great first principle, that the 
Queea’s Government must be carried on, indicated his fitness for the car- 
eiage ; and that is the principle which is to be detected as the key to the 
career of Lord Palmerston. 

Never left sufficiently long in Opposition to study into crochetiness, he 
was early inibued with a reverence for the practical and a partiality for 
th» possible ; and never having acquired a prejudice he, like all men to 
that extent wise, was never hampered with a principle. Official life, in a 
country like Eagland, governed by an oligarchy, leads to very concrete 

litics. In such a country, there is an esoteric system, which only the 

as can learn, which oaly those who have been years in fully learn, and 
which once thoroughly mastered, obtains for the adept the awe and the 
veneration of radicals, eternal Outs, who only know one-half of the game. 
The high position, therefore, of Lord Paimerston in the House of Com- 
smons, is attributable, not at all to any conviction that he isa first-rate in- 
-tellect leading the century ; but is the result of a well-founded belief, 
‘that he is of a most emphatically “ practical” character, polished into 
something like statesmanship by the awful experience of forty years of 
responsible “ office.” And he would seem to have been sought for in every 
Cabinet, not as the man to steer, but as the man to trim the sails—not as 
man who could tell you very well where he was going, but asa man 
who could souff, and rather relished, a gale of wind. Thus, Lord Palmer- 
ston has always beeu a departmental minister; and having lived, during 
bis most sagacious years, in that department, the functions of which best 
enabled him to subordinate the preposterous pretensions of his country- 
men to European priority, he appears never to have ambitioned the ré/e 
of leader or arbitrator in the petty squabbles and parochial competitions 
of Tories and Whigs, Conservatives and Radicals. Distinguished by an 
aptitude for the managemeut of men, that is to say, a happy manner, en- 
abling him to use his knowledge of men, he has always contrived to be a 
popular minister ; his felicitous concessions to current cants, being all the 
more impressive and enduringly influential, from the significant sparsepess 
of his Parliamedtary appearances. 





A STRANGE RACE IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA. 


Through the very centre of the Great Basin runs the Rio Colorado Chi- 
quito, or Little Red River. It takes its rise in the mountaias that skirt 
the right bank of the Rio Grande, flows almost due west, and empties in- 
to the Colorado at a point on the same parallel of latitude with Walker’s 
Pass. About 100 miles north of this, and ruaving aloug almost parallel 
with it, is the river San Juan. Each of these streams is about 250 miles 
ong. Between them stretches an immense table land, broken occasional- 
ny by sierras of no great length, which shoot up above the general eleva- 
*tion, About half way between the two rivers, aod midway in the wilder- 
‘ness between the Colorade and the Rio Grande, is the country of the Mo- 

uis, From the midst of the plaia rises on all sides a “ butte” of consi- 
-derable elevation, the top of which is as flatas ifsome great power bad 
‘sliced off the summit. Away up bere the Moquis have built three large 
villages, where they rest at night periectly secure from the attacks of the 
fierce tribes who live to the north and east of them. The sides of this ta- 





ble mountain are almost perpendicular cliffs, and the top can only be , 


reached by a steep flight of steps cut in the solid rock. Aroundits base is a 
plain of arable land, which the Moquis cultivate with great zssiduity. Here 
they raise all kinds of grain, melons, and vegetables. They bave also a num- 
ber of orchards, filled with many kinds of fruit trees. Thepeaches they 
raise, Captain Walker says, are gtr capes Be They have large flocks 
of sheep and goats, but very few beasts of burden orcattle. They are a 
harmless, inoffensive race—kind and hospitable to strangers, and make 
very little resistance when attacked. The warlike Navajoes, who dwell 
in the mountains to the north east of them, are in the habit of sweeping 
down upon them every two or three years, and driving off their stock.— 
At such times they gather up all that is moveable from their farms, and fly 
for refuge to their mountain stronghold. Here their enemies dare not 
follow them. When a stranger approaches they appear on the top of the 
rocks and houses, watching his movements. One of their villages at which 
Captain Walker stayed for several days, is 500 or 600 yards long. The 
houses are generally built of stone and mortar—some of “ adobe.” They 
are very snug and comfortable, and many of them are two, and even three 
stories high. The inhabitants are considerably advanced in some of the 
arts, and manufacture excellent woollen clothing, blankets, leather, bas- 
ketwork, and pottery. Unlike most of the Indian tribes of this country, 
the women work indoors, the men performing all the farm and outdoor 
labour. Asa race they are lighter in colour than the Digger Indians of 
California. Indeed, the women are tolerably fair, in consequence of not 
being 20 much exposed to the'sun. Among them, Captain Walker saw 
three perfectly white, with white bair and yellow eyes. He saw two others of 
the sime kind at the Zuni villages, near the Rio Grande. They were, no 
doubt, albinoes, and probably gave rise to the rumours which have pre- 
vailed of the existence of white Indians in the basin. The Moquis have 
probably assisted nature in levelling the top of the mountain as a site 
for their villages. They have cut down the rocks in many places, and have 
excavated out of the solid rock a number of large rooms for manufactu- 
ring woollen cloth. Their only arms are bows and arrows, although they 
never war with any other tribe. The Navajoes carry off their stock with- 
out opposition. But, unlike almost every other tribe of Indians on the 
continent, they are scrupulonsly honest. Captain Walker says, the most 
attractive and valuable articles may be left exposed, and they will not 
touch them. Many of the women are beautiful, with forms of faultless 
symmetry. They are very neat and clean, and dress in quitea picturesque 
costume of their own manufacture. They wear a dark robe with a red 
border, gracefully draped, soas to leave their right arm and shoulder bare. 
They have most beautiful hair, whichthey arrange with greatcare. The 
condition of a woman may be known from her manner of dressing the hair. 
The virgins part their hair in the middle behind, and twisteach parcel 
round a hoop six or eight inches in diameter. This is nicely smoothed 
and oiled, and fastened to each side of the head, something like a large 
rosette. The effect is very striking. The married women wear their hair 
twistedinto aclubbebind. The Moquis farm inthe plain by day and re- 
tire to their villages on the mountain at night. They irrigate their lands 
by means ofthe small streams running out of the sides of the mountain.— 
Sometimes, when it fails to snow on the mountains in winter, their crops 
are bad. For this rearon they always keep two or three years’ provisions 
laid up, for fear of famine. Altogether they are a most extraordinary 
people, far in advance ofany other aborigines yet discovered on this con- 
tinent. They have never had intercourse with the whites, and of course 
their civilisation originated with themselves. What afieldis here for the 
adventurous traveller. We have rarely listened to anything more inter- 
esting than Captain Walker’s plain, unaffected story of his travels in the 
Great Basin.— San Francisco Herald. 





ANOTHER DippLEsEx Company.—For some time past the gullible por- 
tion of the public have been invited by circulars and advertisements to 
take shares in the “ Leman Estate Fund,” whereby they would make a 
most extraordinary good investment--if they got what was promised 
them. The Home Office thought that there was roguery in the business: 
Sergeant Wycher of the Detectives and other persons were set to work ; 
summonses were obtained against the ‘“ trustees,” and on Saturday last 
some of them appeared before the Bow Street Magistrate. Those present 
were Thomas William Parkes, formerly a solicitor ; Robert Waters, the 
* secretary ;”? William Richardson, mineral surveyor; Thomas Bond 
Loader ; and John Nicholies. Two others did not appear: James Wil- 
liams is in Whitecross Street Prison, for debt; Captain Archibald Douglas 
is abroad, and he had advertised his withdrawal from the trusteeship. The 
legal offence charged was that of “champerty and maintenance’”’—the 
bargaining with the plaintiff or defendant in a cause before the courts to 
get possession of and to share the money or property in dispute. 

From the statement of Mr. Bodkin, who appeared for the Crown, and 
from the evidence adduced, it appears that the accused had handsome 
offices in Bridge Street, Westminster. They advertised that there were great 
estates and £500,000 in money in the hands of the Accountant-General 
coming to “Sir Edward Leman,’ a poor man living at Nottingham. In 
consideration of the company finding funds to obtain the Leman estate, 
Sir Edward agreed to divide with the shareholders whatever was obtained 
by course of law. The “ trustees’? held out that a person purchasing a 
ten-shilling share would receive £15 when the estate was finally divided. It 
seems probable that a large amount of money has been paid to the “ trus- 
tees” on the strength of this vague promise, supported by equally valueless 
papers and statements. In the prospectuses high-soundivg addresses were 
attached to the names of the officers ; but Sergeant Wycher could not find 
the gentlemen at those places, though he traced them to humbler domi- 
ciles. When a law-writer was sent to make enquiries, Waters told him 
the £500,000 had accumulated in the case of “‘ Cassamajor and Strode.” 
Waters said there would be a first “ distribution’ at Christmas; he told 
another person it would be in February. Nicholles told Wycher that 
snares had been sold “ to the amount of some thousands of pounds.’ 
When asked who was the banker to the scheme. Nicholles replied, “ Oh, 
that is private.”” Loader said the account had been at the British Bank ; 
he had quarrelled with the other trustees, and “he didn’t know now” 
where it was kept. Parkes was spoken of as the “ manager” of the 
scheme ; he hired the offices ready furnished. Evidence was produced to 
show that the Leman estate case was finally adjudicated in the Court of 
Chancery, in 1810, when the cause of “ Cassamajor and Strode’’ was set- 
tled. There was then £400,000 or £500,000 to divide ; it was divided into 
six portions, three of which had not yet been paid, because they were 
trusts for children not yet performed- All the parties have received the 
dividends; there is no money accumulating ; the decree of 1810 has never 
been disputed. 

Mr. Parry, who appeared for the accused, said he would reserve the de- 
fence. The defendants did not believe they had acted illegally, but if it 
turned out so they were ready tv abandon the scheme at once. The 
claims they had set up were not fabulous. As to the offence of “ cham- 
perty,” great estates had been constantly recovered by it—there was 
—— an attorney who had not committed it. 

Mr. Henry held the defendants to bail to appear at the Central Criminal 
Court, thewselves in £80 each, and two sureties of £40. All produced 
sufficient sureties except Waters.-Mr. Bodkin withdrew the charge 
against Douglas for the present.—London paper, Dec. 10. 





A Snake at THe Diceines,—“ You remember ‘ Dead Horse Gully,’ the 
scene of our sporting adventures. Well, I lately sank a hole there in the 
deep sinking. Mine ran about 17 feet, and, as it turned out pretty good, 
I drove in about 40 feet towards the side of the hill. One day I had been 
more than usually lucky, so next morning betimes I was stirring, made 
fast my rope to a tree, and down I went by it hand under hand, lit my 
slush lamp, and proceeded along the drive on my hands and knees, eager 
to begin work, and thinking of the big nuggets. You remember I was 
always celebrated for making small drives. Shading the light with my 
band I crawled in. Near the far end I stopped to avoid crawling through 
a small pool of water. Casting the light before me to see how the land 
lay—borror of horrors!—-on the other side of the pool I perceived a pair 
of small glittering gray eyes intently fixed on me, the cold, malignant ex- 
pression of which forced the warm blood back to my heart with a bound 
which nearly suffocated me. I knew at once that it was a snake, and a 
deadly one, too. Arching its neck with a hissing noise, it collected itself 
for the fatal spring, starting back, my head came in contact with the 
roof of the tunnel, and I fell back stunned and senseless. How long I lay 
in this state I know not, but when I came to consciousness I at first 
thought that I was at home in the ‘ big smoke ;’ but gradually the truth 
forced itself upon me. Where was the snake? Was I bitten? To the last 
mental query I cheerfully answered ‘ No!’ for most of these snakes are 
very deadly, and the bitten part swells up immediately. On considera- 
tion, I remembered that the snake had reared for the spring, so it was 
clear I bad fallen in the nick of time, and the reptile had passed over me ; 
but where was it now? A cold shudder passed over me when I considered 
that the snake must still be in the hole, perhaps even within a few feet, 
watching me with its glassy eyes, or preparing for another spring. I am 
not easily frightened, as you well know, bat for all the gold in Bendigo I 
would not be in that situation again. How wasI to proceed? My only 
weapon was a driving pick ; grasping it, and creeping cautiously along, 





I heard a noise in front. Wasit thesnake? I held my breath in fearful 
suspense, with the sweat of agony moistening my brow. No, it was only 
some loose stones falling from the roof. I breathed again, and with a 


‘forced courage crept stealthily along. Arrived near the mouth of the 


tunnel, I was again startled at seeing a large carpet-snake (my late tor- 
mentor) circling round the bottom of the hole and gliding half his 
length up its slippery sides, darting in and out his forked tongue, 
and slowly moving his head as if searching for an opening to hide itself. 
Being concealed in the dark tunnel I bad ample time for deliberation. 
Evidently I should be able to strike the first blow if I could succeed in 
reaching the mouth without making a noise. I made up my mind at once, 
perhaps rashly ; I might have done better if I had waited until it was 
asleep. Muttering a prayer, I crept cautiously forward, but the head of 
my pick caught against a loose projecting stone, and down came a lot of 
earth. Cursing my bad luck, I looked to see what effect it would bave on 
the snake. It was evidently aroused, twisting and contorting its body inte 
all sorts of knots and circles, at the same time keeping its piercing glance 
fixed on the mouth of the tunnel. Darting quickly from my concealment, 
I nailed the snake to the ground through the neck with my pick. Witha 
hiss of pain it suddenly threw its folds rounf my leg, and partly drew it 
towards its head ; recovering, I planted my leg firmly, pulled out my 
bowie-knife with my left hand, and cut the snake in two abouta foot from 
his head ; still the slimy body was contracted round my leg, and still the 
forked tongue was playing in and out, notwithstanding the body was 
severed in two. Iclambered up the side of the hole with the snake’s 
body still clinging to my leg; when I got to the grass I again cut the 
snake in two,and unwound it, thanking God for my narrow escape. The 
snake measured 8 feet 6 inches. I went home to my tent and made out 
the day ‘fossicking.’ Bill and Tom send their remembrances; and, 
wishing you luck, I remain yours, &c.’’—Letter from Victoria, Sept. 3. 





Tue THAMES AND Mepway Visrtinc tHe Ciry Commisston,—The inha- 
bitants of Parliament Street were lately thrown into a state of great ex- 
citement by the appearance of a lady and gentleman, who came out of 
one of the lanes leading from the river, and asked every one whom they 
met to show them where the Royal Commissioners were sitting. The 
gentleman, who rather surlily informed the too curious crowd that he wea 
Father Thames, was attired in a quaint and singular garb. “ All round 
his head” he wore, not merely “a green willow,’’ but a profusion of reeds, 
rullies, and osiers, whilst his feet and legs were thickly coated with mud 
and sand, which made one of the bystanders (a Common Councilman on 
his way to the Commissioners) observe, that “ the stranger’s lower extre- 
mities were most in need of the Aosiers.’”’ His waist was garnished by 
quantity of bricks, beams, planks, and piles, strung round him without 
any regard to order or symmetry, and, by their bulk and weight, greatly 
impeding his progress. He carried his well-known urn under his arm, 
like an opera hat; but, on passing a window in which Ransome’s Patent 
Filters were exposed for sale, he looked wistfully at them, and observed 
to his companion, that he should like to swop the urn against one, A 
Kentish farmer (one of a deputation who had been explaining to the Home 
Secretary the connection between the Bank Charter and the disease in 
the hops) recognised in the lady an old friend named Medway, who is in 
the habit of staying on his estate for some months in every year. She 
had dressed her head with wild-flowers of every hue; her gown was a blae 
watered silk ; and from ber waist hung, by way of chdtelaine, a string of 
locks. A number of keys graced her companion’s girdle, but we are un- 
able to say if bis quays belonged to her locks, 

Upon the introduction of these illustrious characters to the Royal Com- 
missioners, the usual question—“ Have you anything to say about the 
Corporation ?’’—was put to them, and Father Thames at once gave bis 
evidence, in his usual flowing style :-— 

“ Had for many years been committed to the care of the Corporation, 
but had received at their hands nothing but ill treatment. Remembered 
that many aquatic plants once adorned the whole course of his stream. 
Had been told by worthy Master Camden that those curious botanists, 
Dr. Plukenet and Mr. Doody, found on the Thames at Westminster, bitter 
cresses, the three-cornered bulrush, the water reed grass with an oat-like 
pannicle, and a great pond-weed with pellucid leaves. Believed that the 
same locality could not now produce a reed worth arush. Remembered 
that salmon, lampreys, mullet, and other fish, used to ascend his stream 
above Westminster, until the Corporation suffered that stream to be pol- 
luted by various abominations. Never saw any fish now, excepting those 
which were thrown in, dead, by the clerk of the markets. Had heard of 
Whitebait ; but had never seen any. Believed them to be no fish; but a 
composition of lard, flour, and gold-beaters’ skin. Had some Swans still, 
but they never sang now. Did not think any one would listen to them if 
they did, as “ The hee of the Turtle” had superior attractions. Remem- 
bered to have heard three of them singing ‘‘ Water parted from the Sea,” 
to Mr. Pope, one evening, at Twickenbam. On another occasion, bad 
heard Taylor, the Water Poet, trying to teach them “ A Boat, a Boat un- 
to the Ferry.” Believed they ceased to sing when the City gavemp its 
poet laureate. Thought there should be Writers to the Cygnet in Lon- 
don, as well as in Edinburgh, but they must not write in Scotch, as the 
swans would sing no Scotch song, except perhaps, ‘ Wha ’ll buy Caller 
Herrin?” Had not seen a Naiad for many years, and thougbt the last 
had emigrated to Ball’s Pond, and set up as aclear starcher. Had been 
much reduced in size by these and other troubles, but regretted to eay 
the Corporation bad taken advantage of his diminished channel to build 
upon his sides. Had been accused of shifting his bed. So would the Cor- 
poration, if their bed had been filled with mud and shingle. Thought 
they should have kept his bed cleaner. Would like to alter the old pro- 
verb, for their benefit, and wished that ‘‘as they had made his bed, so they 
might lie in it.’ ” 

Fatber Thames having concluded his evidence, his sister Medway was 
about to offer her statement of grievances, when an usher announced that 
the Water Bailiff was coming up stairs. Upon which the two rivers, with 
fear and perturbation in their countenances, scuttled out of a side door 
in dread of meeting that terrible functionary.—Punch. 





A PLAN FOR THE SIMPLIFICATION OF Pusiic Oratory.—Mr. Puneb, 
who has suffered so much from the inordinate long-windedness of our pub- 
lic orators in general, and of our senators in particular, that he cam tho- 
roughly appreciate the misery which it must have inflicted upon the 
nation, has, of his own free motion and consent, meditated and devised @ 
scheme, by which the nation will be released from the pain of hearing, 
and our public men from the labour of uttering speeches; whilst the 
former will still have the conviction that its representatives are taking 
pains to express its sentiments, and the latter will still have their vanity 
gratified by the belief that they are making a sensation. Mr. Punch has 
read in the works of Messrs. Huc and Gabet (two missionaries, in whom 
the humour of Rabelais is combined with the kindly fervour of Las Casas) 
that the Lamas in Thibet—who have more prayers to recite than they 
can got through in a day, without suspending their ordinary avocations— 
are in the habit of employing what they call Tchu Kor, or turning prayers. 
These are large but light cylinders of wood, placed on an axle, and in- 
scribed with a great number of prayers in Thibetian characters. The 
devout Lama gives the Tchu Kor a push, which sets it in motion for a 
considerable period, during which he goes about his secular business, and 
leaves the performance of his religious exercises to this pious whirligig. 

If Mr. Punch were acquainted with the Lamas, he would suggest to 
them that by the help ofa little simple machinery and the aid of a turn- 
spit dog, they might prolong their prayers for a period quite beyond the 
strength of their own ingenious but imperfect instrument. But as it is, 
he contents himseif with recommending that Tcbu Kor, or talking cylin- 
ders, sha!! be introduced into the House of Commons without delay. So 
many of the speeches made in that assembly have no sort of interest for it 
or for the public, and are dictated only by the desire of the Members te 
acquit themselves of a duty to their constituents, that they might as well 
not be uttered at all. And as nospeech issupposed to influence a division, 
or gain over a vote, whilst many give rise to much bad blood, and to end- 
less misunderstandings, prevaricatious, rejoinders, and recriminations, it 
would be as well that so fertile a source of mischief should at once be 
dried up ; and that if Members must talk, they should do so only through 
the medium of the Tchu Kor. ’ ; 

Each Member might have his peculiar cylinder, surmounted by a buet 
of himself, aud carved from that tree, whose properties were most in ac- 
cordance with the characteristics of his oratory or his politics, Thue the 
cylinders of Lord Brougham and Mr. Disraeli, that pungent couple, might 
be carved from the prickly pear ; those of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Henley 
from the sloe ; that of Mr. Hume, the Senior of the House, from the elder 5 
that of Sir Robert Inglis, from the cherry, as he is the Bob chéri of the 
high Tories ; that of Mr. Bright, from the aspen ; that of Mr. Brotherton, 
the Vegetarian, from a large turnip ; that of Mr. Cobden, from the (good) 
service tree ; and that of Lord Palmerston, the universal favourite, from 
the poplar. (Oh!) 

The members might attend to turn their own cylinders, or the “ Turner 
of the House of Commons” (for the duties of the Speaker would be at an 
end) might go round and set in motion the cylinders of those whose 
opinions he wished to circulate. The Irish members might be gratified, 
yet without any hindrance to public business, by the simultaneous gyra- 
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tions of all their cylinders ; a number of others, inscribed with the words 
Hear! Hear! or Question! might always be kept oing; and if any 
honourable gentlemen chose to inscribe on their Tchu Kor words descrip- 
tive of cock-crowiog or braying, they might make fowls or donkeys of 
themselves without burting the feelings of others. In short Mr. Punch is 
so interested ia his scheme, and so anxious for its development, that be 
ledges himself to have Toby in readiness to tarn Lord Jobn Russell’s 
Fohu Kor, on the very first night that the scheme shall come into opera- 
tion. 

A Torsy-Turvey Everaaxt.—An elephant standing on its head is cer- 
tainly a spectacle out of the common way. Other animals we may at | 
Jeast imagine in almost every variety of position—even the tortoise, by 
no means remarkable for ready gesticulations, may often be scen lying 
upon its back. But the very notion of an elephant is associated with the 
aotion of four feet keeping avery firm position on the ground ; and the 
elephant on his hind legs, which is one of the supporters of the Powis 
arms, strikes one as an heraldic flight, having no more a representative in 
aoimal nature than the wyvern or the griffin. 

However, the prejudice that elephants, like glass, should always be 
kept with one particular side upwards, is completely dispelled by two 
wonderful elephants now exhibited at Astley’s, Combining the proverbial 
docility, while they banish the apparent sluggishness of their race, they 

o through a series of feats which are altogether unprecedented in the 
istory of brute cleverness. The “ Powis” feat of standing on the hind 
]ogs, Wiile the fore feet hang playfully in the air, is done to perfection, 
the vastness of the animal rendering sublime what in the dancing dog is 
simply ridiculous. Other feats show the elephant diminishing in other 
ways the number of legs he requires for his support, or crowding his four 
feet together within the dimensions of so small a circle that his posture 
had all the strange peculiarity of an inverted and well balanced cone. 
Then, one elephant is placed with his fore feet on one pedestal and his hind 
feet on another, the labour of stepping into this position being by no 
means inconsiderable, and his companion crawls under his extended form. 
When Captain Lemuel Gulliver performed a similar feat he had only Lili- 
putians to pass between his legs, but here we have one Brodignag working 
its way through the legs of another. All these exploits have their culmi- 
nating point in the almost incredible achievement that one of the ele- 
ants stands with his head downwards, and his hind legs uplifted almost 
to a perpendicular. the trunk, rested firmly on the ground in a horizontal 
position, acting as an additional support to the fore feet. ' ; 

These extraordinary elephants will, no doubt, become objects of uni- 
versal curiosity, but, now they have shown such a wonderful aptitude for 
learning, could they not be taught one thing mor¢—namely, the art of 
writing? Sure they might write a much better piece than the melodrama 
in which they are at present compelled to appear. 








How to Rorn 4 Pieman.—Some time since (so runs the current narra- 
tive), the owner of a thriving mutton-pie concern, which, after much 
difficulty he had succeeded in establishing with borrowed capital, died 
before he had well extricated himself from the responsibilities of debt. 
The widow carried on the business after his decease, and throve so well 
that a speculating baker, on the opposite side of the way, made her the 
offer of his hand. The lady refused, and the enraged suitor, determined 
on revenge, immediately converted his baking into an opposition pie-shop, 
and, acting on the principle universal among London bakers, of doing bu- 
siness for the first month or two at a loss, made his pies twice as big as he 
could honestly afford to make them. The consequence was, that the wi- 
dow lost her custom, and was hastening fast to ruin, when a friend of ber 
late husband, who was also a small creditor, paid her a visit. She de- 
tailed her grievance to him, and lamented her lost trade and fearful pros- 
pects. “* Ho, ho,” said her friend, “ that ere’s the move, is it? Never you 
mind, my dear, If I don’t git your trade agin, there aint no snakes, mark 
me—that’s all!’ So saying he took his leave. About 80’clock the same 
evening, when the baker’s new pie-shop was crammed to overflowing, and 
the principal was below, superintending the production of a new batch, in 
walks the widow’s friend in the costume of a kennel-raker. and elbowing 
his way to the counter, dabs down upon it a brace of huge dead cats, vo 
ciferating at the same time to the astonished dameel in attendance, “ Tel! 
your master, my dear, as how them two makes six-and-thirty this week, 
and say I’ll bring the t’other four to-morror arternoon.’’ With that he 
swaggered out and went his way. So powerful was the prejudice against 
eat-mutton among the population of that neighbourhood that the shop was 
clear in an instant, and the floor was covered with hastily abandoned spe- 
cimens of every variety of segments of a circle. The spirit shop at the 
corner of the street experienced an unusually large demand for “ goes” of 
bray, and interjectional ejaculations, not purely grammatical, were not 
merely audible, but visible too, in the district. It is averred that the in- 
genious expedient of the widow’s friend, founded as it was upon a pro- 
found knowledge of human prejudices, had the desired effect of restoring 
the “ balance of trade.” The widow recovered her commerce ; the re- 
sentful baker was done as brown as if he had been shut up in his own 
even ; and the friend who had brought about this measure of justice re 
ceived the hand of the lady as a reward for his interference—Curiosities 
ef London Life. 


Tues Hero or A Hunprep Hurpies.—Two gallant officers, a Lieutenant 
and a Captain of the Fusileers, have lately been running a flat race and a 
hurdle race against each other. The amusement was manly enough, and 
quite unobjectionable ; though there is something at the first glance rather 
odd in the idea of two British officers competing which can run the fastest. 
when we recollect that never to run is the usual practice of our soldiers. 
We are quite sure that the competitors on this occasion will never use 
their ranning powers in the field of action, except in pursuit of an enemy. 

races were well contested ; the flat race being won by the Lieutenant, 
who “ beat his opponent by three feet,” which seems rather unfair, as no 
man ought to be allowed more than two feet to compete in a running 
match. In the hurdle race the Lieutenant commenced well against the 
Captain, but was unable to put him through—having unfortunately slip- 
ped in taking the fifth hurdle. The incident is suggestive of a little 
parody on the celebrated military song of 
“MARCH! MARCH!”’ 
Jump, jump! Captain and Subaltern, 
Why, my lads, do you not tighten your girdles? 
Jump, jump! make a fair start of it : 
There goes the Subaltern over the hurdles! 
Comrades shall many a day tell of the horrid way-- 
(E’en the bare thought makes the life-blood to cnrdle) 
How the poor Subaltern—as his luck took a turn—- 
Pitched on his head ere he reached tha fifth hurdle. 
Jump, jump, &. &¢.—Punch. 








_ Somerser House, Lonnox.—This noble structure, the work of Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, was commenced in 1776, and was in progress more than 
fourteen years; since, it appears by a report laid before Parliament in 
1790, that £334.703 had been expended, and that an additional sum of 
£35 500 was still wanting to complete the building. Ultimately, half a 
million of money was expended upon it. and it was left unfinished. 
Somerset House is one of the finest structures of which the metropolis 
ne boast. The admirable proportions and excellent details of the Strand 
ront, the elegance of the open vestibule leading into the noble court-yard, 
Pht which the offices are placed, the internal distribution, the river 
thee and the decoration of the interior, have cbtained for the architect 
Praise of those best qualified to judge. As a piece of masonry, it is 
Oni ed : the masks of river deities on the key-stones of the arches, by 
arlini and Wilton, are admirably executed. ‘ 
mie east wing of Somerset House was left incomplete by Chambers ; 
Sumi 0 1829 the vacant space was filled up. from the designs of Sir Robert 
at with the buildings for King’s College. The west side, or that 
be Wel ington Street, has remained unfinished till now, flanked by some 
eulaly brick dwelling-houses. In consequence of the consolidation of 
tds of Excise, Stamps, and Taxes, &c., into one board (the Inland 
venue), it became necessary to abandon the Excise Office, in Broad 
mines Pace J and bring all the establishment under one roof at Somerset 
use ; and Mr. James Pennethorne, the architect to the Board of Works. 





Was directed to make designs for the completi i 
t pletion. By the alteration pro- 
pore a pal annual saving will be effected, and the cost of the ae 
pa ngs ot ang by the sale of the old Excise Office; so that no ex- 
Somereet ies oq nd, will be incurred for the completion of this side of 
e whole extent of the new fi i | 
th ront will be 300 feet. At the south end, 
the new building will be kept about 25 feet behind the river front, so that 
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the Pagets of the City, lord mayors and aldermen ; so do'the Coventrys— 
though the last earl married an alderman’s daughter. Even Mr. Dun- 
combe, the member for Finsbury, and his cousin Lord Feversham, pos- 
sessor of £100,000 per annum, are of aldermanic origin, and so with 
numerous other patricians. Beckford was of the “good blood,” and so 
was George Glyn’s father, the late baronet. Not so our modern magnates. 
Alderman Thompson, for instance, came up a poor pauperised boy from 
the wilds of Westmoreland, some fifty years ago or more ; was taken in 
hand by a wealthy uncle, and became a great man and Lord Mayor in due 
course. But, like the Venetian merchants of old, the aristocratic mercan- 
tile blood of the Barings will not mingle, pari passu, with that of even the 
father-in-law of the Earl of Bective, son and heir to the Marquis of Head- 
fort. Alderman Sir W.tliam Cartis was ps oe a journeyman biscuit 
baker, though afterwards the companion of his sovereign, the * first gen- 
tlemau of Eu-op2.” [tis related of Sir William, that in a committee of 
aldermen he proposed a resolution respecting the words “ died poor’’ which 
appear on the statue of Pitt in Guildhall. He did not, he said, think it 
respectable to say of any gentlemen who was dead, thathe died poor. He 
thought tbe phrase should be modified, and altered to “he died in reduced 
circumstances,” Alderman Sir Charles Flower was a butterman, and 
often has been seen in his shop patting his oleagenous commodity in the 
vicinage of Milk street. He used to get the Duke of York to dine with 
him in Finsbury square, and to borrow money—an easy business with his 
royal highness, and the baronetey followed as a matter of course. Sir 
Claudius Hunter was also made a baronet on the occasion of a royal visit 
to the City, for no other reason than because he rode a brewer’s white 
borse as well as though he had been trained to do it at Astley’s. Alderman 
Birch, whose pastry shop is still the confectionary glory of Cornbill, with 
a new off-shoot in ean street, was a cook, though a first-rate classic, 
and took high honours at Cambridge. The late Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Challis, though nominally a Smithfield banker, is in reality a butcher. 





Tue Dvcnuess anp THE Arpe-pe-Camp.—The announcement in the 
highest circles of Paris of the marriage of the Duchess of Orleans, has 
given another diversion likewise to the emotions of the week. The cer- 
tainty of the event is established in the minds of the Parisians beyond a 
doubt, although the circumstances are variously described. ’ It is said 
that the marriage, although long suspected, had hitherto remained unre- 
vealed, until the idea of the fusion was accepted by the Duc de Nemours 
—when, upon being called upon for the reasons of her refusul to adhere 
to the terms proposed on behalf of the Count de Paris, the Duchess had 
at once declared herself incompetent to act any longer without the con- 
currence of her husband! The attachment which has led to the union is 
said to date from the early widowhood of the Duchess, when the delicate 
sympathy and unceasing devotion of the late Duke’s aid-de-camp gradu- 
ally won their way into the heart of the young widow. The marriage it 
seems is no new incident, but took place not long after the revolution of 
’48, when the aide-de-camp following the fortunes of his august mistress 
and her children, left all; to watch over her interests and bren-étre in Ger- 
many. After the stormy séance of the Chamber of Deputies, it was the 
aide-de-camp who provided a refuge for the deserted Duchess, and bore 
her through every danger--never losing sight of the lady until he had de- 
posited her in the bosom of her family—no wonder, then, if amidst all the 
ingratitude and baseness of which she has been made the victim by those 
who owed their very means of life to her bounty in former days, she should 
have turned with a sentiment of gratitude so strong that it soon ripened 
into love towards the aide-de-camp, and that she should have renounced 
even her interest in any ambitious schemes to which her peculiar position 
would have entitled her, rather than forfeit her claim to that which is of 
far more value still—the love ofa faithful, pure, and disinterested heart.— 
Paris Letter, Dec. 1. : 

Waar ts Man ?—Chemically speaking, a man is 45lbs. of carbon and ni- 
trogen, diffused through 5§ pailfuls of water.— Quarterly Review. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 262, 


White. Black, 
1. R to B7 dise ch. | K to Kt 4, 
2. 2 Se Kt ch, K tks Q, 
3 tks Bch. | K moves, 
4. P to B 4checkmate. 





New York Cuess Civs.—The first series of games in the sweeepstake match, 
to which reference was made in a former number of the A/bion, has terminated 
with the following result :—Mr. Perrin wins his three games, whilst his anta- 
gonist, Mr. Marache, scores but one. Mr. Thompson tumbles Mr. Anderson 
over, xt the rate of three to nothing. Mr. Lloyd, after a neck and neck affair 
with Mr. O'Sullivan, wins but by the odd game; and Mr. Julien we find un- 
horsed in each of three jousts with Mr. Gallatin. The four survivors having 
drawn lots are thus paired,—Thompson v. Perrin ; and Lloyd y. Gallatin. Play 
on the match will be resumed at the Club rooms, No. 87; Fourth Avenne, on 
Monda + eee next. The players are well matched and hard knocks may be 
expected. 





MASTER OF ARTS,—HIGHLY QUALIFIED TO TEACH GREEK, LATIN, 

4 MATHEMATICS, and to prepare Pupils for any of the Universities, or for a Commercial 

Lfe, is desirous to meet with afew ,upils whom he would attend dally at their own residences 

References ungnestionabl ¥ 
Address, T. R. 8. at the office of this paper. 


ME:: F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L, NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction f Bleecker Sti 


n Singing, at her resid Applicati 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg ‘i — 








»EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRE 
R W ALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON bn ee RAND, AND 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CE . 
Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Warmest a 








MRS. KIRKLAND’S NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
AUTUMN HOURS. 


By Mrs. C M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated with fi st engrav - 
graved by Burt. Bound in cloth, full gilt, $3 50; morocco, $5 50. ue ee aA, © 


ALSO, JUST ISSUED, 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, Elegantly illns- 
trated by original designs by Dallas, engraved by Burt. 1 vol.. &vo.. « Fall gilt, $3°50 : it 
wey A pny AY gr y » 8vo., cloth, full gilt, $3.50; in 

A BOOK FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. An original work by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Ele- 
gently illustrated with fine steel engravings from designs by H. Hil and Da 1, 8 
= gt = 1 dy 4 oo beeveees extra, $5 50. - vi eee on 

‘Mrs. Kirkland certainly holds an ertist pencil in painti : 
seat “bound oa 3 _* pode y Pp painting original characters, in which these 

“Art and genius have vied with each other in the production of th rol . t 
tasteful, pure in its morality, and fitted to charm and instruct the Mn anpfiver ry sree winiond : 
well known as one of our most accomplished authors. "’—Christian Intel. 

‘The choicest of the productions that have emanated from her pen. 
part, sketches of American hfe, out-door and domestic.” — Troy Whig. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. A Book of the Heart. 


By Ik Marvel. 1 vol, 8vo. With 25 elegant engravi 2 y : 
git, 04; merece eaten Oe. eleg igravings, from designs by Darley. In cloth, full 


= Illustraied in a most graphic and beautiful style.”"— Boston Transcript. 
pe The engravings are illustrative and admirably well done.”—N. F. O/server. 
Its thick, richly coloured paper ; its admirable printing, and the beauty of the illustrations 
make it one of the most sumptuous issues of the American Press.’—N. ¥. Courter §- Eaquirer. , 
HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED MOUNTAINS: 
gravings. 
HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED SCENES; in 1 vol. Svo ana 1?ma0., wth 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, ¥¢ 


They are, for the most 


in 1 vol. 8vo. aud 12mo., with elegant En- 


t Roe ings 
t Kngraving: 


145 Nasgau Strees, 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HE mov unique and besntiful assortment of fancy articles, expressly imported for holiday: 
T Pres n’s, and comprising the richest variety or Enutish and french gouds, of the latest 
and most fashionable styles, to be had of W. J. DAVIS, 106 Chambers st eet. 


N=” YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY ,—Bible House, Astor Place, Righth street, 
OneShare for Sale at a discount from the original cost. Apply to the Librarian. 











THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BCOK OF THE SEASON. 


SORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 
from original desigas Weir and Darley, and a Portrait of the Author, by the la « Henry 
a mena printed on the fine vellum paper. 1 vol., in c.oth, full gilt, $5; im moreceo, 
extra. $7, 
The world-wide popularity of many of these exquisite sorgs and poems, which have become 
household w -rdsin almost every palace and cottage, wil), the putlisher is confident, insure for 
this—the only complete edition of the author’s poems—the largest circelation. 
** This author understands, better than any other poet in th» country, the subtle and visible 
links whien connect words and music.’’— National Intelligencer. 
‘* This book will be the admiration of every one who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or 
¢taceful to a refined and cultivated taste.”’—ADany Argus. 
Just published by CHARLES SCORIBNER. 
No. 145 Nassau-st, 


NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
RS. TUTHILL’S TIP TOP; Or, A Nose Aim. 1 vol., 12mo0. Illustraied. 
2 MRS. TU tHILL’S QUEEN BONNETS. 1 vol., 18mo. Illustrated. 
MRS. TUTHILL’S BRAGADOCIO, A ook for the Boys and wirls. lvol. Illustrated 
GULLIVER, Je. Ey dilbert Perce. Lvol. Illustrated. 
WM.OLAND BOURNE'S GOLDEN LINK. 1 vol., 18mo. Ilinstrated 
WM. OLAND BOURNE’S SILVERSTRING. 1 vo!., 18mo. Illustrated. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Nieritz. A Touching Story. 1 vol. 50 cents. 
A GRANDMOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS. By Ella Rodman. 1 vol., I8mo. Illustrated. 
Painy TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By C. &. Burkhardt. With 17 engravings. 1} vel. 
cents. 
Urs FRANK HOME STORIES, in 6 vols. 18mo. With 8 beantiful tinted engravings tm» 
each vol. 
T. 8. ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALES, for the Rich and Poor, in 6 vols. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassan-st. 


SUPERB COLLECTION OF GIFT BOOKS FOR 1854. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
B® to invite the inspaction of Book-bayers to their varied and costly collection of the works 
of the most esteemed Authors (American and Foreign) in the several departments of His- 
tory, Biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Essays, &c. 


In addition to the above they have also on sale @ choice and extensive variety of Splendid 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR 185, including among others the following : 

HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN—8vo, cloth $5: mor. $8. 

WIDE, WIDE WORLD, ILLUSTRATED—8vo, eloth, $3 50, morocco, $5. 

WILD SCENES AND SONG BIRDS—8vo, clo h, $6 morocco $8. 

HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQU E—4to., cloth, $5, morocco, $8. 


*,* PUTNAM’S NEW HOLIDAY LIST OF GIFT BOOKS may be obtained on applica. 
tion to G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place, a few doors from Broadway. 








Choice Present for a Boy for $5. 
LIBRARY OF POPULAR TRAVELS—IIlustrations. Gvols., cloth, gilt. 
ANOTHER CHOICE PRESENT 


4 ag OF ENTERTAINING MISCELLANIES. With Mlustrations, 6vols., cloth, 
gilt, 


‘* Among the most usefal and agreeable boo'ts in the language.’ —().nmonwealth. 
‘* The kernel without the husk.’’—Artisan. 


G. P. Patnam & Co., Pablishers, 10 Park Place. 
NOW READY. 
CARL KRINKEN : his Christmas Stocking. 


W. RUTHERPORD’S CHILDREN.—Being the NEW JUVENTIL® WORKS, by the 
anthor of “the Wide, Wide World,” ‘* Dollars and Vents,”’ &c. Hach with [lustrationa, cleth, 
75 cents, gilt, $1.25 


VASCONSELOS. 
NOW READY. 
VASCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World. By Frank Cooper. 12mo., cloth, $1.26 


SECOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK or Recollections of our neighbourhood in the Wept. 
By Alice Carey, author of ‘* Clovernook,’’ Hagar, &c., &c. 12mo., cloth, $1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

ART AND INDUSTRY as represected in the Exhibition of the Crystal Palace. Showing the 
progress and sate of the various useful ani e-thetic pursuits, from the New York Tribune, revised: 
and edited by Horace Greely l2mo. Paper 30 cents. (Cloth, fine Peper. $1. 

A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of *‘ Sicily a Pilgrimage,’” 
‘the Optimist &e. ‘2mo Cloth. 75 cents. 

THE Y#MASSEEF_ A Romance of South Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. A new and re- 
vised edition. With Tilustrations by Darley. 12mo. C . $12. 

MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. To which are anpended Comp Fire Sketches, or 
Notes of a Trip from St Pan! to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Red River of the North. 
By J. Wesley Bond. With a new map of the Territory, a view of St, Paul’s and one of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. In one volume l2mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 

CHANTICLEER. A Thanksgiving Story. By Cornelius Matthews. Third Edition. With 
Hinstvetions ey Darley, Wolont, and Dallas. Imo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. «By J. 1. 
McConnel, author of ** Talbot and Vernon,’’ ‘‘ The Glenns,”’ &c. With numerous illustrations by 
Darley. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 
naan, in Randolph County, Virginia; a Country flowing with Wild Animals, snch as Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, Deer, Otter, , &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous Gentle- 
men, without any aid of Government, and solely Ly their own resources, in the Summer of 1851. 
By ‘‘ The Clerke of Oxenforde.’’ With numerous illustrations by Strother 12mo. Cloth. $1. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 
12mo., clo:h. $2 00. 

THE WURKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the Folio 
of 1632. Containing Early Manuszript Emendations, with a Life History of the Stage, and Intro- 
duction to each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $400. Sheep, 
$4 25; and in8 vuls., large l6mo., cloth, $6 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. By Sir 
Joneh Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. $1 2. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON! 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Rey- 


nolds. 2 vols.,12mo. Cloth, $2. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE BACON OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


1. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely translated and com 
densed by Harriett Martineau. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $4. 

‘* The Cours de Philosophie Positive, one of the most papreneGipeny protec which the in- 
tellect of Eurepe has en volved since the Novum Organum, in which the author's great views of 
the organic unity of the human race, the pregressive development of variety, and its suvordination 
to inherent laws, the necessity of government, fallacy of obedience to the will ofthe majority, &e .. 
appear in a power so irresistible, an order so majestic, and a precision and certainty so absolute,” 

(Griswold’s Prose Writers of America ; art, Bronson. 
D. A. & CO. | nniform with the above, 
OOUSIN’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Translated by 0. W. Wight. 2 vole. 


vo. $3 50. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. Arranged and edited by O. W. Wight. 
l vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

If. ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. Being a popular scieptife aceount 
of the chemical history and —— of alcohol, and its leading effec’s u the healthy human: 
constitutioa. Illustrated by a utifnily coloured Chart. By FE. L. Youmans, author of the 
‘* Class book of Chemistry,’’ 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 50c. ; cr in payer binding, for mailing, 25e. 
6" This is one of the very best things that has evere appeared u the temprance question, It 
goes to the very marrow of the matter. It ought to have unusual circulation. Parents sheuld in 
doctrinate their children from it ; and all who drink moderately should read it, and understand 
exactly what it is that good liquor does.’’—Henry Ward Beecher. 

‘* This is the besi book yet issued in elucidation of temperance and intemperance. We have 
read many works on the same general subject, butno other so Incid, so concise, so methodical, 
so convincing as this. The chart alone, even without regard to its explanation of the nature of 
alcohol, is worth far more than the cost of the book.’’—Horace Greeley. 

‘A work of the highest value, which should be in the possession of every family in the United 
States.’’—Edward ©. Delavan. 








NEW EDITIONS OF 


LYELL’S GHOLOGIES AND URE’S DICTIONARY. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. A new and much enlarged edition of DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ART*, MANUPAC- 
TURES AND MINES. 

Containing a clear exposition of their principles and practice. T!lustrated with nearly 1000 
engravings Complete in two large 8vo. volumes ; cour ts over 2.000 pages; price $5. 

This new edition is nearly a quarter of a century in advance of any p:evious one. 

It coniains one-third more matter that the latest previous one. 

The statis! ics, inventions and improvements are all brought down to ‘he present time. 

The results of the London Exhibition on the respective subjects of which the Dietiona y treate,. 
are presented with great fullness and accuracy. 

The numerous errors in the Sypesrenky of the London editions have been corrected in this, 

Il. PRINCIPLES OF GEOLO¢ 
considered as illustrative of Geology, by Siir Charles Lyell, M A..F R.S., author of ‘A Manvalot 
Elementary Geology,’’ &c., &c., anew and greatly revised edition, printed page fr page, from the 
ninth London edition, with numerous maps, plates, and wood cuts, one volume 8vo., containing 
846 pages. Price $2 25 


*,* The author of this work stands in the very front rank of scientific men, and his werks upon: 


the sciences, to which he has devoted his great powers, ana his indefatigable study, are the stan- 
dard books upon those subjects. The manual has had a very great sale in England, and its sue - 
cessive editions hive kept pace with the steady progress of geclogical scierce. To the last edi- 
ton, new and important pages have added, containing the latest discoveries in g ology. 


This study has never before received so great attention as at present, and in noo her countiy can> 


it be studied so profiiably. 
, ae, & MANUEL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and 
ts Inhabitants. 

As illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, WA. F.R.S., anther of 
of Principles of Geology, &c., &c. Reprinted trom the last Lo» don, entirely revised edition. DD 
lustrated with five hundred wood cuts. One handsome volume, l-ree 8-0. Price $1 75. 


‘** The name of Sir Charles Lyeil, is so identified with Geology, aud his several works upen the: 


subject are so widely known, that itis only necessary to announce this reprint from the fourth 
and entirely revised edition of his comprehensive and valuable manual, to attract the attention of 
all interested in the subject. It is fully illustrated with five hundred wood cuts, is beantifully 
printed, and every student of “* the world’s movemen s,’’ will thank the enterprising publisners, 
7 _ ng within his reach so riet @ volume at lirtle more than one-fourth the piice of he origina) 
edition. 








FOR LIVERPOOL. 
TEAMSHIP * AL PS,’’——Wicxman, Commander. This new and powerfal steamer 
will sai) from the British and North American Royal M il Steam Packet Company's Dock, a 
Jersey City, on Saturday, the l4th of January, 1854. 
Passage money for first-class passengers only, for whom there is exc: lent accommodations, $80, 
a | provisions and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liqnors, which cun be obtainer 


on ‘ 
Freight takeg at reasonable rates. Apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greer 





Fes LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Copt 
Ezra Nye. The Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Frrcpe positively op 
Saturday, January 7th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured uniil paid for, 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommod tions 
EDWARD K. 
Passengers are reqnested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The steamship BALTIC wil) succeed the /*ACIFIC and sail Jeuwary 21, 1854 


for elevayce and comfort, apply te 
COLLINS & CO., 56 Wail suet 


if 


#Y, or the modern Changes of the Karth an‘ ‘its inhabitants,. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, &e., &e- 


ssortn f Gcl| and Silver Duplex, Patent Lever, Anehor, Fscapement, 
A eee et verte Watches, se'ected from the best manufactured in Europe, which will pe 
warranted perfect time keepers. of Gold Chain, Seals, Keys. 
Also, some new patterns of old oeveiis and Gold Poss. 
“ “ “ Thimbles, Rings. Pins. 


Stones. sals 
“ pare a Rag jasted om the most equitable scale, and it Is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 5% Wall Street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their Propo- 
for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 





ARCTIO.. 
The BALTIC.... 
The ADRIATIC. 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Go 


“ “ Spoons. vernment service, has bese 
: the best ies ; whilst their large ital and reserved fund, t her with the personal sibility of ‘ 
All the above articles will be sold at the lowest prices, and warranted to be equal to | wy ABH ty Offer a phan ao be of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlet, gontain. taken in alr genstruction, as also in their engines, to ense strength Lad epood | amd Geel om 
a4 in the city. ‘ables of and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the . Price of gemenges ae enennels i int —y bt at nts . 1 do. 970. Buel 
$300. From 


MOTT BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches. 
2 Nassau 
P.S.—The above articles earefally repaired and warranted by the most sk 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messas. Giyy, Mus & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

Hons. Petse McGut, 

President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Stupson, Ese., 

Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


flex. Joux Beverty Rosinsox, 
oy | J — of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wuaiae H. Rosinsos, Esq., 
Deputy Oc. Gsneral, Montreal. If 
Sia Geores Simpson, Messrs. Giiaove & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montrea’, 


Jane U7 Mxzssxs. Lemesurize Rout & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 











DELLUO’s BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Ment and heal substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
ee by mad who have employed it, as the healthiest aad most easily d 
fod that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
44a, as it does not sour on the pene, pole ns ap Lp so ‘aod of the articles daily employed in 
donly and for sale, who! e and retail, by 
ew . DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


681 Broadway, and 25), 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. cust received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
turn cight hours. seplU—3im. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


‘ INING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
Cz Rooms, whee the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. Open from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 
public are respectfally invited to view the establishment. 
(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


ps ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


I N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatubie, sate and efficacious. 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular, 











rrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ost of the cramesh, heart-burn and costiveness, it hed invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT. 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue & Co. 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I , ; 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 2% Oornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
T= INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as gnarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Arst pre- 

ium, or at any futwre period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 

ment made—without any responsibility or poarentee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assnred can at any time present his policy and nd of the Society an immediate 

of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known act Cash 


are not charged for the Medical Examination or . 
dpabeensre 23: shared tr tee Mattes) Rasmination or Sap Duty 


are 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. BMiottson, M. D F.B S. ‘abor, John Mors, 


Clement T 
& 8.5 aes, Hugh ~, 
doneph Thompson, . ©, Barelay, 
Oharies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 








& 





COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. In Rocaue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutreal ........ ere J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strac T. O. Kinnear, \. 
Halifax N.B..... sessed 8. Gunard, J. Tromain, H. Pree, meer, Hon 
P. 0. Hill, Agent. 


St. John, N. B.......... § B. F. Hasen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
@t. John’s, Newfoundland. { BT cern meat. Orowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office— MontTREAL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
ee | P Sous, £500,000 Sterling. 
"TE leading principles ef this Uffice are, Moderate and uitable Rates Premi 
“Tics oie Xo Di en of profits. arate of = 4 od iene 
e Fire Office will by a constant analys its own experience from time to ti 
ey rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. weeps 
this view an annual investigatien will be made into each olass of risk, and a return of one 
fan OY fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of [Insurers whose Policies 
bave in force for three years. 


The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutwal Asswrance Sootety entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company vo. retira of half the prodia, - 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barotay, Bse@., Chairman. 
Guanves Bennett, Ese. FREDERIOK Mornis, Ksq. 
Given Crort, Ese. Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
doan Moss, Esq. Joun Saaw, Esq. 
Frano F. Woopuovsp, Esq. 


Wiuiam H. Pruston, Ese., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Henry Eve, Esq. | 





Eoxuunp 8. Syues, Esq. 
Ciement Taso 
Tuomas Wast, 


Tuomas Wittiims, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyx, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Cagpatz, Iuirree & Russeit, Solécitore. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montroal.... 2. ee eee eee W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. Mek 9 x 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart a oe Ca S. 
Golifax, N.S. ...... sub bao J, Sie, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
ee 2 Seen { BF. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
®t. John's, Newfoundland,... { J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J, Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
; Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Obarlotictown, P. E. Island... j Charice Henley, Thoteas Dewtese . 

L. W. Gall, Agoné. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American 
D. D. MACKBNZI Accvuntant end Ooahien. 
ONTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“ A Savine Bank ror tas Wivow anp tas Orpsan.” 





This Life Assurance Society having deposited a eeeeeces ss Saturday, Jan. i .+ Feb. 
ae m...- tee Fund ef $100,000. nip iad, SE beet i = 
intted State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPT pein eoes 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will poe > i 20. tees i 
Edves of Ghele Genoral Agency, He. 11 WER strect, New York, and at Agencies Debean vs July 14 
drougbout State. ‘ 16. . Aug. ll 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 12 pt 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for oS 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at o'clock P.M ree Dasiness. : Nev. 3 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company eam be had at the offiee, No. Wall 4., Dec. 1 
street. mene ¢ ui, ais ean 2. .ccceee Dec, 29 
* Local DIRECTO Ww YORK. 
ames Boorman, 5 rm: eeccccce 
~ A —— “ke, | F. U, Tucker, Washington . osneeda, y, Secah 4 Vowtagen. ae: dans Woameensy’ one % 
. Holbrook = % - Wednesday, ermann ........ : 
Panto! Peco i=. % - Washington...” :.! Wednesday, May. 28 | Washineton 7. Weer ge of 
Paul Spotford. | Robert J. Dillon, Hermann .....,..Wednesday, June 21 | Hermann , eee. .Wedneaday, Dec. 6 
Henry Ludiam, > Deahow Washington ...”."".." Wednesday, July 19| Washington." ** 4 


BANKERS: 
‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. = The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. *. 8. KEEN&. D&, MEREDITH CLYMER 


workmen of on an 


lions of 
Bans OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly 


Georer Barciar, Esq. 


T ates, » 
treet, — Custom La ne Company is Lng | to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, | sive use of extra size state rooms, 


The Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
Dollars. The Paid-u Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Fands, nearly THREE 
increasin 7, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brows, Esq., Chairman. 
Franois Correnset, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Josern Gattiarp, Jr., Esq. O. W. Faser, Esq 
Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. Joseru Fow er, Esq. 
Wuiias 8. Wermors, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Avexanver KE. Hosacx, M.D. | Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 


Aurrep Psu, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
as Company has fapotint $100.000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
ecting 


parties desirous of e nsurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


after Insurance. : A \ 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Mawacine Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonvon Bangers—Mesers. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, & 5 | Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmeve, oe, John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Sranpine Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. r 
Souicrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 
Acents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


Mortimer Livinestox, Esq. 
Ep. F. Sanperson, Esq. 











John H. Hicks, Esq. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a su to which but a small proportion of those chiefi: 
requiring its protection give their Ba pA . 7 
t—whatever sta he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the majority of those who may read this 
aotice. “He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accamulate sufficient means 
to render them in some Sagres independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given aoe — of vaspese, Sas he — bain Lnw dp by ma ot another year 
to @ present annot most men some e es distress 
‘allure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! . conned by Ge 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this o! can be secured. 
AT ph Se yt 7 Ay 3. 
wmount savings of a me, an © yearly cost ( own life or a term 
the sum he wishes to set aside. ae cu 
spread most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encou its general 
thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the bour death pam hd 
was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ess has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having beep 
issued in five years, assu: nearly £500,000, and although of com aratively recent Sesmentiies ite 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 
Upwards of ae has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
‘t most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officer#have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distriba- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal inf and ple, but all are not 
wet with at the happy moment when they might be dis to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
—o her parm THE CAN ADA”? a decided pref h 
in for ‘* ») a dec preference the Directors rely upon what the - 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : penditure and a high rate of nterest ioonl aun 
«gement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chie! 
-easons which rend sr one Life Office superior ,to another, with those which must speak home to al! 
who are interested in the pane of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
ome yr ive of mel _ z “ne. os de 
two first reasons justify the Directors offe with perfect prudence ra‘ agsuranc 
naterially more advantageous than those of any other office now repremnted in bey BAW r 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
shat a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ eupentet, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
cnowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Com panies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
of ‘‘ The Canada”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
Sritish or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the ety BY the assured 
m rere 
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cious stones or metals, 
J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. therein. 


An experienced su attached to each 8 . 
Ho berths enn be sesered until paid for. ue 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
























Saturday,........ J ar | -... 1 oo 
= ee BE Sones ae 
- rday,... . February... ... ” aan pereny roe M 
mrday,. ses Mareh ste se “ Cake aS 
Sotarday,... SE snteces 19, ** ° arch. ....m “ 
SESE BE 6b dé'w cee * | Wednesday,........ AgEE . ccc * 
Saturday,. oot Se000600 set os 02 e048 April......%, 
Saturday,........April.... o Wi ae. Ferre «.. 
Saturday,..... ee th wbend sad Wednesday,........ May “4, “ 
Saturday,........May.. se Wednesday,........Jume........ “* 
rday,....-...Jame, oo) Wednesda senell m ® 
Saturday,........ UD 6 coteces pat 2 * 
Saturday,. .....duly......... 4 B “ 
Saturday,. ...... thes 6sane sa a * 
| ane ° som +06 beee - , ae “ 
Saturday’... 1... . eptember 2” “ 7, * 
Soneniay, odana — r 2, : 
Seterdee *! October . “ is « 
Saturday, : October . “ ee 
Saturday, : | November os 16, “ 
Satarday November bee ss, * 
Saturdaa, . December, . ” My, - 
Saturday,.... December o 2B, * 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
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THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ..........+++++++.-8120 | Second Cabin Passage. ...-...0se0000+e Se 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ...........+... +++. $100 | Second Cabin Passage... ...........+0+5. 08 

iK@ The ships from Boston eall at Halifax. 










Gegtainn Captains. 
Aschia,. ~ Capt. _a Same 6255 092» 6000 oo, EEE 
— . > Ms at reise. | Europa, .. Capt, Saannom, 












Africa, .........+000+++..-Onpt. Harrison, | Niagara, , Can. Lame 
ap mnato vernein cay © chant CUite Hight ot Gist: mae Lhad=gpems Gy pEDEEAR Se ERS 
w. 
From 

RNG... ik 0 kis 0th Mc arc bs cee cc cg II &. ceeds Gevace Dec’r. 7th 1868. 
Europa, .....,- obec 600.668 coclce an © 
Niagara Boston... .. > oo r. be 
aad 00's 06 ecvccecs 
America 
Africa 
Canada 
Kuropa 
MrOBAR 4 000 cccccsecee 

Berths not secured unti! paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, seve, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
ee = 

or freight or apply te E. CUNARD 

ig passage, y r| ting 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL,—The Lé- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leiteh. 

CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow .... Satarday, Dec. 10, 1853. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1853, 
b City of Manchester. ..8 day, Jap. 7, 1854. | City of Manchester,.Wednesday, Dec.7, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

$90 | Saloon after Staterooms , . 
. 66] .. midshi * oe 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms . 

«+ midshi ‘ ‘ 
.. forwar 
en ae 










. ei 55 .. forw 
d’s fees. 





of all the hea Sone of management thereon, as the additional interest upon 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘“‘ The Canada.’’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local A ent. 
Annuities and endowmegts are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for Secumulation at from 5 to 6 cent interest. “ 
For further infowraation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. W 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, nes, commander, will leave New Ton bene 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 4 





NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
Humboldt .... .. 1°53. Dec...... 17 } Humboldt .......... Jan.......18 
Franklin. ........ 1864. Jan......14 | | PS aee Feb. ......15 
Humboldt........... February..il } Humboldt.......... March.....15 
Franklin... .......+. Mareh.,,, 11 | eae April.....12 
Humboldt............ April..... 8 Humboldt.......... May.. ...10 
OGRE 500 ccc cccce Meoeers © +650 odes June...... 7 
Humboldt............ Jume..... 3 Humboldt.......... pet 
sce ckee 068 Gare seek 1 Franklin... ‘ August. es 
Humboldt........... July.....29 Mumboldt........... August... . 30 
Franklin............ August.,,.26 Franklin. ............ Sept... ....27 
{som >» aa ion... | Humboldt! 7.0.77." Oct.: | |. 2195 
Franklin... ........: Oct. ......32 } Franklin. .... oseeee. Nov 22 
| WEST rer. 18 | Mumbotdt........... a 
a ing at Southampton both ways. 





These steamers, built express! for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each. . 

passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their PB ee Bandy 

passengers are of the most apeeeres kind. 
° ioe as Routh 


pping Pp going and returning, they offer to passen, oceedi. . 
don advantages over any other volte, the economy of time and money. viiiaia me Whee 





Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
¥ ¥, ‘+ second class,,...... 

i from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... rap 

. - . me sad second alass........ £.500 


ty 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-olfice. 
For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKRY & CO., 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 

—_ ee a NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
LASGOW AND fA} 3 ’ 

T ) NEW YORE fTRaenir QOMPANY’S powerful new Steamshi; 


Agents, Southampton. 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, © der, is inted to sail 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 18th of January next, at 12 o'clock, a Som New York 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... ...... 00 
a = = ee enmpneenEnEtey: F 
hs wie sh avatoe satebies © ccccececce cocces OO OO 


{Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class Ts will be tak 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. t?Pued with provisions of good quel- 
ries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending are 
communicate at once with the Agent. 7 ™° Sttentign t0 reports of the Ship being full, but t 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
* we THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
ASHI seeeseees Onpt. B. M. Fitch. | HERMANN............. .. Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Darzs or  Samame 1s. 














«+-«.. Wednesday, Jan. 38 


joon, $100 ; second do., $60. 


All Letters and New rs Must pass through the P 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of salting. — 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 





©. E, HABICHT, General Agent, 


Bt sal from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first eabin, main saloon, $120; first | fort and convenience of passengers, and 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions, 
Certificates of passage will be issned here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 

42 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Saurson, Commander,—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1863. | Tuesday.............-February 7th, 1864. 
Saturday,...........Jannary 7th, 1864. | Tuesday..... obo ve-eese March 7th, 1854. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
= St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
tilatson. 


Passage Money to Bermuda, .........2.+0+s000-+- 80 
Do. do. Bt. Thomas, .........eeescceseess 0M 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





+ For Freight or Passage, apply to 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the of the subscribers, are im- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as camel viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sail from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 9, t.29,) July 28, Novem. 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, |June23, Oct. 13,| April 21, August 11, December 1, 

Ocean quem, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,] May 5, August 25, December 





Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 0 | May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey Ang. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 

Victoria, Champion, Aug. 18, Dee. 8&8 | June If, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord. Sept. 1, . 22, | June 30. to 





. Dee 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigatom. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be r nsible tor letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Peding are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOUN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 Sooth street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wilt 
sail as follows— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Constelation,........Allen,......... | April 11. . Ang. 11. . Dec. ll 
bbe wn peace, = =—_ PRE ee. u. gone ite hm a eg 

nde! 300) cebeeteccecneee an. ..May ll.. . . 26. . bs 
Wert Point,........ _. ee | Mar. ll. .July 11. .Fov. 11 | Apr. %. an 26. .Deo. % 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character experience, 
Their cabin aosommmogations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and ——- of 
thez_ore furnished wit every description of stares of the best Bist. Punctuality dap 
will be strictly adhered to. on 
Price of passage to Liverpool. . seb we ceed 


“ to New Be cc. we oe 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpedt, 











PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New Yerk on we 
lst of each month, as follows :— 






New York. Havre, 
TANUBTY . ccc se cencseeeeeecevese 16th February. 
§T. DENIS, Sie Mage Sf Vech Sane 
1 4 lst Septem Prrrererre aria etry) October. 
ST.NICHOLAS, lst February coon ence ob sesecee ae _— 
> ad Int Jume, 22... 6.66. tecaseeceeeeeseed 16th duly. 
ragéen, master. Ist October. ....sscccessece secre ss ( 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Opper) { Het Mare ooo veseseserce ces 6 mM AR 
Conn, master. Ist November .. eksaneua 16th December. 
WILLIAM TELL, ; yy ; = 
Willard, master. . 
Ast December... ..............0000+0+€ 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com: 
commanded b: ot ience in the trade, The 
of age is $100, without wines or liquors, node sat 
Goods sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any chet OREN, At actnally 
- fel Bont oorest, 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA 
©. Ag HEINE EN & CO., a ee oe. 
»CROSKE 30. 
Jem. Z2--1 year, WM. ISELIN, Havre. ¥ & CO., Southampton. 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 


